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REPORT ON RECENT TRIP TO EUROPE 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 
Dialogue broadcast between Secretary of State Dulles and President Eisenhower. Washington, D. C., May 17, 1955 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER—Foster, it’s good to have 

you here to tell us something of the significant events that 

took place during your recent visit to Europe. You real- 
ize that through the cameras in this room your report will go 
to the entire nation. And so I hope that in addition to the 
details of that trip you will tell us something about the devel- 
oping scene in the international field as you see it and some- 
thing of the prospect for real progress in our incessant search 
lor peace. 

SECRETARY DULLES—Mr. President I'm delighted to 
have a chance to report to you and to my Cabinet associates 
and, as you say, the American people on what took place par- 
ticularly during this last week. It was a week so crowded with 
events that I hardly know how to start but you might— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—Well, I'll tell you, Foster, 
I think that it might be well to go clear back to two years 
ago. Then you will remember with our colleagues from the 
legislative branch on both parties the Administration was 
dveloping the policies it intended to pursue and basic to that 
policy was the belief, the conviction that only through co- 
operative strength developed in the free world could we really 
face up to this threat that the Communist dictatorship posed 
to all free men. We believed as you know that until Western 
Europe had been united, until there there were some German 
forces joining the NATO organization, and until we had 
some confidence in the Russian word through deeds rather 
than mere protestations, that it would do little good to have 
talks with them. And you will recall that you and I finally 
decided that I should make some pronouncement along this 
line and did so on April 16 of '53. 

Now, we agreed at that time that if we could through the 
kind of steps I've just mentioned arrive at the point where 
we had a real basis for going ahead, even if only with faint 


hope of real progress, that we might finally develop between 
ourselves and with the Soviets a new relationship that would 
at least allow some hope of progress toward this great goal 
of peace that is, of course, the great dream of every American. 
So against that kind of a backdrop I think you could relate 
the events of recent times—one of your—just your recent 
trip to Europe to tell us about the story as you see it. 

MR. DULLES—Mr. President, I certainly remember that 
speech that you refer to— it’s been kind of a bible for us in 
the State Department in the two years and some months that 
have elapsed since then. And what happened last week is to a 
very large extent a coming true of the things that we hoped 
for and planned at that time. And, indeed, I think now one 
can say that what happened may really mark a turning in the 
tide of history. 

The first thing that you talked about at that time as of ut- 
most importance was the consolidation of Western Europe and 
the bringing into NATO of the Federal Republic of Germany 
as a free and independent sovereign state. 

Well, as you recall—and probably some of the television 
audience will recall, because I reported on it at a cabinet 
meeting, you remember, last October—we signed up at that 
time the treaties that were to bring this to pass. But then 
we've learned through hard experience there's quite a lot of 
difference sometimes between signing treaties and having the 
treaty ratified and coming into force. 


RATIFICATION ‘BATTLE’ CITED 


And in this case there was a terrific battle to bring about 
the coming into being of those treaties. And it was a hard 
battle because the Soviet Union went all out with everything 
it had to prevent those ratifications. 
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And we had to get ratifications in fifteen countries. Many 
of them had to act through two legislative bodies and if any- 
one had slipped up the whole scheme would have collapsed. 

And the Soviet Union threatened, and it promised, then it 
used the Communist party machinery in the different countries 
to threaten anybody who voted for these things that they’d 
never be re-elected again and that was a pretty tough battle 
which was won by the forces of freedom and it involved the 
greatest diplomatic defeat that the Soviet Union has suffered, 
I would say, certainly since the war. 

And the treaties came into force twelve days ago exactly. 
Instruments of certification were deposited and a week ago 
Monday we met together in Paris to mark the actual coming 
into being of what had then been planned. 

The meeting of the Western European Union and the 
meeting of NATO, into which Germany walked in the pres- 
ence of the great Chancellor Adenauer, whom you know so 
well and we all admire so much, walked into that room and 
it was a very significant and historic occasion. 

We all had little speeches prepared which we made when 
Adenauer came in, and then when it was we'd finished, Ade- 
nauer himself spoke with great dignity, statesmanship. And 
when he had finished, the NATO ministerial council, I think 
for the first time in its history, burst into applause. It’s a 
pretty stuffy formalistic body and it was, as I say, I think the 
first time it ever happened. 


NEw PAGE IN HISTORY SEEN 


But there was a sense of a great event as the Free German 
Republic took its place there. And when you saw, because we 
see F and G come together in the alphabet, France and Ger- 
many sat side by side. And you saw these two countries sit- 
ting there side by side as allies. And you felt that a new page 
had been opened on European history and that the vision 
which so many people have had for so many years of the 
united Europe had actually started to come to pass. 

This Western civilization you know has almost committed 
suicide with its incessant wars over the last hundred years 
and more. And it bled itself in man and treasure but I think 
now the thing has been put together in such a way that 
Western civilization has got a new lease of life and is going 
to add strength and vigor for itself and for the benefit of all 
humanity. 

That was the thing which we saw happening in Europe. As 
you said, this unity of purpose in action we had to have; now 
I think that’s an accomplished fact. 

Now I was in Europe and we dealt most with European 
problems, and I never forgot the fact we've got Asian prob- 
lems as well as European problems. 

And I took advantage of this NATO Council to talk a bit 
to them about our Asian problems because of a considerable 
failure to understand the motivation of our Asian policies. 
And I said to these ministers there, I said to them, if you like 
the United States and you see it manifested in Europe you 
should understand what we're doing in Asia because we're 
doing precisely the same thing in Asia we're doing here. 


ASIAN POLICY EXPLAINED 


What are we doing? We're defending freedom where there 
are free men who want to defend their own freedom. We be- 
lieve in collective security that helps them do that. We believe 
in being loyal to our friends and our allies. 

And I said you seem to like those policies when you find 
them in Europe, then you ought also to recognize that those 
are the same policies that motivate us in Asia because I said 
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we don’t have a double personality—we’'re just one nation and 
the reason we're acting this way in Europe is because we be- 
lieve in these things and if we believe in them we're going to 
act the same way in Asia. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: That was a wonderful way 
to tell them. 

MR. DULLES: I think they began to understand, perhaps, for 
the first time, what was back of our Asian policies. And then 
I took the opportunity to talk a good deal with the French 
Prime Minister, Edgar Faure, and the Foreign Minister, Pinay, 
about the situation in Indochina, and the British Foregn Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan sat in on some of our talks. It was 
hard to get that in. Our days were busy, we mostly met at 
night. We had three or four meetings at night that lasted 
until 1 o'clock or more in the morning. 

And the main point I made there was that we had to accept 
the fact that Vietnam is now a free nation—at least so that 
half of it is and it’s not got a puppet government, it’s not got 
a government that we can give orders to and teil what we 
wanted to do or we wanted to refrain from doing. 

If it was that kind of a government we wouldn't be justified 
in supporting it, because that kind of government is not going 
to last there. You can only hold free Vietnam with a govern- 
ment that is nationalistic and has the purpose of its own and 
is responsive to the will of its own people and doesn’t take 
orders from anybody outside, whether it be from Paris or 
Cannes, for that matter, or from Washington. 


COORDINATED POLICY URGED 


And that we've got to coordinate our policies to acceptance 
of the fact that it is really a free and independent country And 
we talked that over in its various implications and ramifica- 
tions, hour after hour during almost every day for the four 
days I was in Paris. And I think we came to a better under- 
standing and that there is a more chance of a coordination of 
French policies with ours along sound lines than has been the 
case heretofore. 

And the Government of [Premier Ngo Dinh] Diem, which 
seemed to be almost on the ropes a few weeks ago, I think 
is re-established with strength. It’s been through a hard exper- 
ience and I think it’s going to have more support within and 
without than it’s had before and I look to that situation with 
more hope than we've had before. 

And it is sort of a byproduct of this trip, which was designed 
primarily for European matters. We did, 1 think, make a con- 
siderable accomplishment in relation both to our China policy 
and relation to Vietnam. 

Well then came on to what was in a sense the high spot of 
the trip, I suppose, which was the signing of the Austrian 
treaty. Well, that’s something that the United States has been 
working for for a long, long time and I myself first started 
to work on it at Moscow in 1947 where I went as adviser to 
George Marshall, who was then Secretary of State. 

And they tell me, Mr. Hoover [Herbert Hoover Jr., Under 
Secretary of State] gave me the figures just a minute or two 
ago he’d dug up in the State Department, that during these 
eight years we have had no less than 379—I think it was, 
Herbert—379 meetings at one level or another with the Soviet 
representatives about this Austrian treaty. And oftentimes 
we'd be just so close to getting it through that we'd think it 
was just around the corner. But the corner seemed to be an 
interminable series of corners. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—It proves in this business 
you must not be easily discouraged. 

MR. DULLES—Well, we just kept sticking to it. And all 
of a sudden, well, the heart of the difficulty was that the Soviet 
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Union just couldn't bring themselves to take their Red Army 
troops out of their zone of Austria. And, well, last year at the 
Berlin meeting we had agreed on all the terms of the treaty 
potentially except that at the last the Soviet said, “Well, we'll 
sign the treaty but with the understanding we keep our troops 
on in there indefinitely.” 

Well, of course, that would have been no effective treaty at 
all. So we turned it down and we just kept on. And the Aus- 
trian people, incidenta!ly, kept their nerve in a wonderful way 
in this affair and they never caved at all. For they knew their 
independence wouldn't be worth anything if the Red Army was 
still there. And all of a sudden, a few weeks ago out of the 
blue came this announcement that the Russians were willing 
to take their troops out of Austria. 

And I don’t think anybody yet knows fully just the signifi- 
cance, the full significance of that. Just one of these breaks 
that come. You keep on steadily, steadily, keeping the pressure 
on and all of a sudden you get a break. And this break came 
and it seemed to make possible after all these long years of 
work the consummation of this Austrian state treaty. 

Now there were several features of the treaty that were 
still unsettled and where we wanted to get some improvements. 
And we got the Ambassadors at work in Vienna while I 
was in Paris working on the final details of the treaty. And 
there were some features particularly about the economic 
clauses, which we were very anxious to get changed, and the 
Russians were very sticky about them. 


VIENNA TRIP DELAY RECALLED 


Well, I said I wouldn't go to Vienna until this thing was 
all closed out in a way that I thought was reasonably satisfac- 


tory to the United States. So I planned—you gave me your 
plane, you know, and it was delightful, that part of it was 
pretty nice—but I was going to take it on Thursday to go 
down to Vienna and I just wouldn’t go, so we just postponed 
our plans and I said I wouldn't go to Vienna until the Am- 
bassadors had agreed on this treaty in final form because I felt 
once I got there in Vienna that I would be hooked. So I just 
put it off. 

And then on Friday, everything was closed up and I got 
the word that they'd agreed, so on Friday afternoon I flew 
down to Vienna and on Saturday we had a five-power meeting 
—that is, the four occupying powers and the Austrians—at 
which we perfected the arrangements of protocol and the like 
for the carrying out of the treaty signature on Sunday. 

And then we had the actual signatures to the treaty on 
Sunday, about 11 o'clock, I think it was. 

And that was a real occasion which those who saw it, I 
think, will never forget. The tremendous joy of the Austrian 
people, who had waited for, say, their—really, their occupa- 
tion goes back to Hitler time, 1938—seventeen years—been 
waiting for liberation. 

And the thing that particularly struck me as I werit through 
the streets was the joy on the part of the older people—par- 
ticularly the older people who had known the liberties of the 
past and had lived through these seventeen years of occupation 
and now at last saw their liberation apparently at hand. 


SoviET Moves ARE STUDIED 
And the older people just jumping up and down with joy, 
their wrinkled faces—it just made your heart feel warm at 
the thought that we'd been able to make some contribution to 
this spirit of joy which animated the whole Austrian people, 
and particularly those that were in the Soviet zone of occupa- 


tion. 
Now, a lot of people are trying to find mysterious reasons 
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why the Soviet changed their policy. And that’s something 
that, of course, deserves the very careful thought that we're 
giving it. As you know, Mr. President, we're studying all that 
very, very carefully to discover the implications of it. 

But there are certain implications of it that we can be quite 
sure of as far as ourselves and in which, I think, we can take 
great satisfaction from. 

In the first place, it marks the first time that the Red armies 
will have turned their face in the other direction and gone 
back since 1945, when you were over there effecting the 
liberation of Europe from our side, and they’d moved in from 
the other side, as you know. 

This is the first time a segment of the Red Army will have 
turned around and start to go back. Now, that’s bound to 
have a tremendous impact in the other countries where the 
Red armies are there in occupation. It is going to create a 
desire—a mounting desire—on the part of those people to 
get the same freedom from that type of occupation that the 
Austrians have gotten. 

And furthermore this, this joy at their freedom which was 
so manifest by the Austrian people, that is going to be con- 
tagious and it’s going to spread surely to the neighboring 
countries—Czechoslovakia—for the first time there'll be an 
open door to freedom on the part of Hungary. 

These things are bound to have an effect, and the Soviet 
Union, of course, they know they're going to have an effect. 
They thought about these things long ago when they drew 
their zone of occupation in Austria—remember they drew 
it in a queer line—so as to be sure that they would block the 
borders to Czechoslovakia and to Hungary. 


Bips BY SATELLITES FORESEEN 


Now they're giving that up and they know that there are 
going to be implications there and the peoples of the satellite 
countries are going to want to be getting for themselves the 
thing that they see the Austrians get—they want to dance in 
the streets with joy too, sometime. 

The Soviets are accepting those consequences. Why they are 
doing it we're not quite sure, except we can be quite certain 
that the policies of strength and firmness that we're adopting 
in partnership with the other free countries of Europe are 
beginning to pay off and the people in Austria are the first 
to say—and all of them did say to me—this is a first dividend 
from the creation of Western European unity and the bringing 
of Germany into NATO. 

Now, at the time when that was under debate the Soviet 
Union was threatening terrible things would happen if we 
went through with this. But we and the other free countries 
of Europe did go through with it, and we find that the pay-off 
is not a terrible disaster, but for the first time an apparent 
softening of Soviet policy and a willingness to give greater 
freedom and liberty to the captive satellite peoples. 

So I think we can say that those policies are actually begin- 
ning to pay off, the policy of strength and firmness and the 
standard of moral principles. I said to a group I was talking 
to in Vienna Sunday, I said it isn’t so important to speculate, 
really, as to who's winning, whether the Soviet Union is win- 
ning or the United States is winning. I said the important 
thing is that sound principles have won. And in the long run, 
these high moral principles are going to be what are going to 
prevail. If we're behind them, then we'll automatically get the 
benefit of prevailing. 

But that is the important thing to bear in mind, that we 
have been standing, I think, for good sound moral principle 
with firmness, determination, with strength and the right, and 
if you do that long enough without weakening the thing is 
going to come your way. And I think from that standpoint 
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time will be working for us as long as we work with these 
great moral principles. 

Now I'm going to turn to the thing I know that most 
people are most interested in, and I guess you have a special 
interest in, that is— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—Four power talks. 

MR. DULLES:—the four-power talks. Because this time if 
they come off you'll be in ‘em yourself. Now as you said, Mr. 
President, in recalling what had happened, what you'd said 
in your speech of April, ’53, that it’s always been your resolu- 
tion not to get yourself into any talks of that sort until and 
unless certain things had happened. 

Things that made it in a sense untouchable, the solidity 
irreversible, the solidity of the West, the freedom of Western 
Germany as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Council. 
And some deeds by the Soviet Union in replacement of just 
these vague words that they've been talking. Well these things 
have happened and so you felt, as indeed did our allies and 
a great body of world opinion feel, that the time had come 
perhaps for a further testing of the Soviet Union through a 
meeting at the level of the government. 

Now, nobody knows better than you that such a meeting 
has dangers as well as opportunities, and the biggest danger 
of all is the danger that hopes will be raised so high that they 
can’t possibly be realized, and then two things will happen— 
either there'll be an open disillusionment and a feeling of dis- 
may on the part of the people and a feeling that after all 
nothing can be done and that the only alternative is war 
because the last good chance will have been tried and failed, 
or then there’s the possibility that, in an effort to avoid that 
danger, that the heads of government meeting there might 
arrive at sort of appearance of agreement under ambiguous 
words where there was no real agreement. And that also— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Foster, I don’t believe that 
danger’s quite as great as it was once, because my mail shows 
this, that the American people are really pretty aware of what 
is going on—they realize this is merely a beginning and not 
an end, and I've taken tremendous hope and confidence from 
the tenor of remarks I’ve seen in our newspapers from com- 
mentators and everybody else. I’m sure that there’s a greater 
maturity than we would have expected several years ago. 

MR. DULLES: I do think the American people have become 
pretty sophisticated about it—they’re not easily going to be 
fooled—and I don’t think they're going to get their expecta- 
tions— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Yeah. 

MR. DULLES: —too high. There's perhaps little more 
danger in some of the other countries— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Yes. 

MR. DULLES: —than there is in the United States. But 
you and I worked out the form of invitation to this meeting 
in agreement with our allies in a way which I think makes it 
crystal clear that that danger will not be incurred. 

Because as you recall the definition of the purpose is that 
we'll meet to try to find new paths, a new approach, new pro- 
cedures for solving some of these problems— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: That’s right. 

MR. DULLES: —and you will not attempt yourselves to 
solve them. Now, the heads of government, great as they are, 
are not going to be able to get together for three or four days 
and find a substantial solution for some of these problems, 
that is to find a solution for so many years or even for so many 
generations— 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Well, they couldn't even 
build Rome in one day. 

MR. DULLES: —that therefore I think it’s quite important 
to keep it clear as the invitation did that it’s just for that 
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purpose. Now we weren't at all sure whether the Soviet would 
accept that limited meeting, but I had this dinner in Vienna 
Saturday night which was attended by the British and French 
Foreign Ministers and also by Mr. Molotov, who is the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, and we sat around after dinner for several 
hours and talked about this whole business—the philosophy of 
the approach, the limited scope that the meeting would have, 
and as far as I could judge the Soviet Union accepted it—at 
least they said that they did and that would be on the record. 

The other details we haven’t worked out, but on the whole 
it looks as though the kind of a meeting that you are willing 
to have will also be the kind of a meeting that they will be 
willing to have. And I think that will be a meeting which 
can be held safely without running these great risks and which 
may Open up a new opportunity. 

Now everybody wonders why the Soviet may be willing to 
change their practices. And I've thought about it quite a lot. 
Nobody can be sure. Well I thought of this, Mr. President, 
that in every one of our well-ordered communities there are 
a lot of people who don’t believe in their hearts in the rules 
and the laws that are there, but they find it more convenient 
to conform and not always to be bucking these things. And 
therefore in any well-ordered community there are a lot of 
people who live up to the rules and the ordinances and so 
forth, even though they don’t perhaps believe in them very 
well themselves. 

And it may possibly be the case that the Soviet Union, after 
this experience of trying to buck everything, may be feeling 
that it may be more convenient for them to conform to some 
of the rules and practices of a civilized world community. 


SOVIET CONVERSION DOUBTED 


I don’t think for a minute that they've got religion or been 
converted. But it just may be as a practical matter they may 
think that they can get along better by conforming to some 
of these rules and practices which normally govern the civilized 
community. 

And I think that is a possibility which is at least worth 
exploring and that this meeting will give a further chance 
to explore it. And it may at least set up new processes 
for a solution of some of these great problems, problems like 
the unification of Germany, the problems of levels of arma- 
ment, the problem of atomic weapons, the problem of the 
satellite countries, the problem created by the international 
communism which is such a pest all around the world. 

If we can begin to think about how those problems can 
be solved, put a new spirit and a new purpose into their 
solution, then I think that something of good can come out 
of this meeting. And I just do feel that we can face the future 
with new confidence, because these policies that we’ve adhered 
to which have involved sacrifice, been supported by the Ameri- 
can people on a bipartisan basis, they are beginning to pay off. 

And I think if we stick to those policies we're going to 
be all right. The danger is if we relax and think, “Well, these 
policies have served their purpose, therefore let’s switch to 
something different.” The proper thing is that these policies 
have worked, therefore let’s stick to them. If we do that then 
I think we can face the future with new confidence. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—In a word, we will stay 
strong and we'll stay vigilant, but we're not going to extinguish 
the hope that a new dawn may be coming, even if the sun 
rises very slowly. Thank you very much, Foster, it’s been a 
real privilege to hear such a brilliant report on a very signifi- 
cant two weeks. 

MR. DULLES—Well, it’s been a great opportunity for me, 
Mr. President, to have the chance to tell you about this. 





ODAY is Lenin’s 85th Birthday. In accordance with a 

decree recently issued by the Kremlin, millions of people 

behind the Iron Curtain are, at this very moment, pay- 
ing tribute to the founder of world Communism. Therefore, 
my subject, “American Labor and World Affairs” is, indeed, 
appropriate for this occasion. 

While reading some recent dispatches about Peiping’s 
Foreign Minister oozing charm and love at Bandung, I re- 
called another conference in Asia. This was the conference 
which ran for many months at Panmunjom. I think it would 
be timely to refresh our memories about these sessions which 
are supposed to be resumed some day. A report from the 
Washington Bureau of the New York Times, which appeared 
in its columns on July 21, 1952, stated: “The stunning blow 
struck on June 21, 1952 against Communist opposition to 
voluntary repatriation of prisoners of war in Korea was based 
on evidence produced by the historians of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

The basis for this dispatch was the fact that we had some 
time previously provided the U. N. negotiators with docu- 
ments showing that the very government which instigated 
and prepared the war in Korea—the Soviet Government— 
had pledged itself to apply the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion to all Nazi troops who would surrender to the Red Army 
Command in the battle of Stalingrad in 1943. 

This recognition, accorded by the Chief U. N. Negotiator, 
Major General William K. Harrison, to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is only one of many events showing the 
extensive and growing interest of American labor in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Our interest and activities in world affairs go back many 
years. They have been greatly stepped up in the last fifteen 
years. Throughout the years we have been uncompromising 
in Our active opposition to Communism, Fascism, Nazism, 
Falangism, Peronism, Titoism and every other type of dicta- 
torship. 

As trade unionists, we are fundamentally opposed to all 
dictatorship. The trade union methods of improving condi- 
tions of life and work for wage earners, through economic 
and legislative action, can be employed only in a democracy. 
These democratic methods can not be employed by us under 
any dictatorship. There can be no genuine trade unions under 
a dictatorship. Where there are free trade unions, there can 
be no dictatorship. 

The world has become smaller and smaller in the last 50 
years because of constantly improved facilities for travel and 
communication. A long time ago we realized that a threat to 
freedom and peace anywhere is a threat to freedom and peace 
everywhere. Life has taught us that low, indecent standards 
of life and labor anywhere are a grave menace to decent 
standards of life and labor everywhere. 

Labor pays a bigger price for war than any other section 
of our community. And when dictators—whether they be red, 
brown, black or yellow—grab power, it is the free trade unions 
that are the first target of totalitarian attack and suppression. 
In the concentration camps and jails of dictators, we find that 
working people are the most numerous victims. 

We, of American labor, have arrived at the conclusion that 
peace in our troubled times—peace in a world gravely menaced 
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by ultra-reactionary Communist imperialism, by the aggres- 
sionist Moscow-Peiping Axis, is too vital a matter to be en- 
trusted solely to the professional diplomats and official 
statesmen. 

Today, because of the very nature, aims, strategy and tactics 
of the Communist enemy, the fate of world peace and freedom 
will, first of all, be determined in the factories and on the 
farms—by the men and women of production, by their atti- 
tudes, by their actions, by their devotion to democracy even 
more than by what happens on the field of battle—extremely 
important as that is. 

We, of American labor, consider the present world crisis 
the gravest ever faced by mankind. This is true not merely 
because atomic and hydrogen bombs and other weapons of 
mass destruction would be employed, should war mot be pre- 
vented. This is true, above all, because the present crisis is a 
total crisis. 

It involves issues far beyond commercial concessions or 
territorial possessions. It involves more than some off-shore 
islands which, in themselves, may be unimportant but, when 
considered in the context of the entire international picture 
become extremely important. The crisis confronting civiliza- 
tion endangers every human being everywhere—his basic 
rights, most vital interests, every spiritual, moral, social, eco- 
nomic, political and humanitarian achievement in the last 
six hundred years. 

The Communist enemy, regardless of any momentary change 
of tactics, regardless of any treaty the Kremlin may sign, is 
bent on conquering the entire world—the United States not 
excluded—and remoulding it in the form of the totalitarian 
dictatorship and slave economy imposed on the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Russia, Roumania. Outer Mongolia and 
on the Chinese mainland. American labor never can be and 
never will be submissive or neutral towards such a menace. 
Freedom-loving peoples in no part of the world can, for long, 
accommodate themselves to or remain neutral in the face of 
such a frightful peril spread by a world-wide fifth column 
serving the most gigantic military machine on earth. 

The enemy we face is a total enemy. He can not be deterred 
or defeated by military means alone. We must oppose him 
with varied means—moral, material, economic, social, political 
and cultural as well as military. We seek and must continue 
to seek economic reconstruction and human rehabilitation as 
well as adequate military rearmament. It is in line with this 
over-all approach to the problem of world peace that we, of 
the American Federation of Labor, refused to go into the 
so-called World Federation of Trade Unions. From its very 
inception, this organization was nothing but an espionage and 
sabotage agency of the Soviet Foreign Office and military 
machine. Instead of joining, we worked for years to help found 
a genuine world organization of free trade unions—one which 
excluded from membership state company unions like those 
in Russia, Communist China, Yugoslavia, Franco Spain and 
Peron’s Argentine. Since 1949, we have been building the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions into an 
ever more effective labor force for democracy, peace, national 
independence and freedom, social and economic justice and 
human well-being. 

I can not exaggerate to you the importance of our interna- 
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tional labor associations and our extensive and varied help to 
weaker and younger labor movements overseas. Where labor 
is anti-Communist, anti-totalitarian, the country is democratic. 
But where labor is dominated by Communists, democracy is 
—at best—shaky and facing imminent destruction. Had we 
of the American Federation of Labor not helped and encour- 
aged the West German trade unions to keep out of the 
W.F.T.U., the Communists would today control the powerful 
German Federation of Labor. Very likely this would have 
meant the end of all freedom and independence for many 
Germans. Germany today would be “unified” like Poland, as 
a Russian satellite behind the Iron Curtain. Where would the 
peace and freedom of Europe and the entire world be today, 
if Russian Communists and their agents now had control of 
the Ruhr? 

To meet the grave world situation we, of the American 
Federation of Labor, have been seeking to have our govern- 
ment pursue a consistently democratic foreign policy with the 
following main features: 

1. Building up sufficient military, economic, political and 
social unity and strength of the free world to halt and, if 
need be, defeat Communist subversion and aggression. 

2. Improving the standards of living, productivity, trade 
and price stabilization of basic raw materials in the demo- 
cratic orbit. 

3. Extending national freedom and democracy to the 
colonial peoples. 

4. Promoting a genuine disarmament program and the 
banning of atomic, hydrogen and all other weapons of 
mass destruction through effective international control, in- 
spection and the imposition of sanctions on all violators 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

5. Developing the United Nations into an increasingly 
effective instrument for promoting international coopera- 
tion and protecting world peace. 

These proposals have been worked out in detail by our last 
convention. In our struggle against the Communist and all 
other enemies of peace and freedom, we are neither head- 
hunters nor even headline hunters. We have directed our 
attention to world affairs solely on our belief that peace can- 
not be secure unless it is firmly based on the time-tried prin- 
ciples of human freedom. 

It was in this spirit that the A. F. of L. took the initiative 
in 1947 to place the issue of slave labor before the United 
Nations. After years of effort, we finally succeeded in having 
this world body condemn the U.S.S.R., which poses as a 
champion of labor, as guilty of running the biggest slave labor 
economy in history. It might be interesting for you to know 
that practically all of the evidence upon which the U.N. 
reached this conclusion was provided by the A. F. of L. 

In the same spirit, we took the initiative in 1948 in rallying 
European free labor for the Marshall Plan and for defeating 
the gigantic Communist conspiracy and drive against economic 
reconstruction of the continent. 

It is in this spirit that we have helped rally the workers 
of Marseilles and other European ports to defeat the Com- 
munist drive to block the landing of American military equip- 
ment and material aid to NATO members. 

We have consistently sought to help the colonial peoples 
of North Africa and Asia gain their national freedom and 
thus enable them to take their rightful place as our friends 
and allies in resisting and defeating the new, the rising Com- 
munist colonialism, which is infintely more hypocrtical and 
aggressive than the declining old colonialism. 

We have spared no effort to help build a solid free trade 
union movement in Latin America, so as to enable our great 
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Latin neighbors to buiid stable and strong democratic institu- 
tions, sound economies, and real solidarity with our country 
in the maintenance of world peace and freedom. 

Towards this end, we have sought to keep alive the June, 
1953, East German workers’ spirit of revolt and to win the 
support of German labor for the London-Paris accords, as 
indispensable next steps on the road to the collective security 
and unity of free Europe. 

Towards this end, we have supported the Point Four pro- 
gram and other measures for raising the productivity and 
lifting the living standards of the peoples of the economically 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

As we see it, the struggle for peace and freedom is not 
European, Asian or American. It is global and universal. That 
is why we have been, and continue to be, opposed to any 
diplomatic, political, economic or military assistance to Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism. The Mae Tse-tung dictatorship 
was imposed on the Chinese people by the Moscow warlords, 
by Russian bayonets and bullets—under the very cover of a 
treaty of peace and friendship which it signed with the Re- 
public of China—with the very government the Kremlin 
pledged to recognize as the only legitimate authority in China. 
To help this dictatorship consolidate its grip and bolster its 
shoddy economy will not make this quisling regime less 
Communist and more peaceful; less totalitarian and more 
democratic; less a pliant and junior partner of aggressive 
Russia. 

That is why we are opposed, in principle, to admitting the 
Peiping clique into the U.N. Such admission would only en- 
courage Moscow’s worldwide fifth column to step up its 
subversive conspiracy and civil war in other lands. It would 
mean rewarding the organizers of Communist civil war with 
international diplomatic recognition and economic and politi- 
cal assistance merely because they have seized power, established 
a totalitarian dictatorship and have thus proven that they 
can and do actually govern. Such a policy is not realism— 
unless suicide be considered realism. U.N. recognition of Red 
China is not the way to give faith, hope and help to the 
weaker democracies of Asia and to those people behind the 
Iron Curtain in whom the spark of freedom has not been 
extinguished. 

We do not accept the glib talk of two Chinas. This is only 
a maneuver towards sneaking Mao Tse-tung into the U.N., 
then placing a Chinese Muscovite on the Security Council 
and, finally “trusteeing” the Republic of China to death. There 
is no more reason for the democracies to betray or destroy the 
legitimate Chinese government, forced by Russian military 
power off the mainland on to Chinese Formosa, than there 
was to betray the Norwegian Monarch, during World War II, 
when he and his government were forced by the Nazis into 
exile in Britain. The Mao Tse-tung regime is just as much 
imposed by Communist Russia on the Chinese people, as 
Quisling was imposed by Nazi Germany on the Norwegian 
people. 

Should we apply one set of political and economic standards 
to the Nazi totalitarians and another to the Communist totali- 
tarians? Are the Communists more peaceful, more humane 
than the Nazis? 

Some statesmen unwittingly, I am sure, short-circuit the 
hope and all possibility for the Chinese people rebelling 
against the Russian-imposed dictatorship by proposing what 
they call a short-cut solution. They propose an internationally 
supervised plebiscite in Formosa. Well, good! How about also 
having a U.N. supervised democratic election on the Chinese 
mainland, throughout all Chinese territory? Back in 1937, in 
his letter to the All-China National Salvation League, Mao 
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Tse-tung pledged “to submit to a democratic decision of the 
people of the whole country the question of whether the 
Soviet system of society is to be adopted by the whole of 
China or not.” 

I wonder why some of our statesmanlike friends are so 
eager to challenge and test the popular support of the legiti- 
mate government of the Republic of China, while not daring 
to propose that a similar test of popular support be applied 
to the Communist dictatorship on the mainland. 

In our international work, we of the A.F. of L. have not 
always been in agreement with our government—whether 
the Administration be Democratic or Republican. One year to 
the day before the North Korean Communists launched their 
attack on the Republic of Korea, we telegraphed the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, and Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Johnson, that the withdrawal of all American forces from 
Korea would encourage indirect Soviet military aggression. 

Today, we are critical of the Administration moves to 
reduce the armed forces of our country, while appealing to 
our allies to increase their own. Today, we call upon our 
government to stop beating about the bush on the Quemoy 
and Matsu issue. We call for full frankness with the American 
people and our allies. If our military leaders think these islands 
are expendable and their loss will have no dangerous con- 
sequences for our ally—the strongest ally we have in Asia— 
and for our country and the common cause, then let our 
government leaders frankly say so and put an end to the 
uncertainty as to the future of these islands. But if, in the 
best judgment of our military experts, these islands are 
strategically vital to the security and freedom of our nation— 
without which there can be no freedom or security for any 
free nation anywhere in the world today—then let our poli- 
tical leaders have the courage to tell that to the American 
people and convince them to take all necessary measures to 
help safeguard these islands for the sake of our own best 
national interest and our stake in world peace. 

At any rate, let us stop this game of guessing. Let us face 
squarely our national and world responsibility. Let us stop 
making a political game out of the nation’s foreign policy. 
If we gear our foreign policy to the counting of ballots in 
1956, then we and the rest of the free world will be falling 
into the worst pitfalls of appeasement. Appeasement, regard- 
less of how camouflaged and hesitating it may be, can lead 
only to the counting of casualties in war. This should be 
realized by all Americans, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans. Our country cannot afford petty politics and 
bitter partisanship in its foreign relations. 

In the same vein, we might advise our government not to 
be in any great hurry to acclaim the treaty offered by Moscow 
to Austria as proof of a basic change in Soviet policy. Even 
this limited step toward peace is welcome and comes as a 
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result of the determination and growing unity and strength 
of the democratic nations of the world evidenced in the ratifi- 
cation of the London-Paris Accords. Knowing the Communists 
as we do, it is a little too early however, to hail the Kremlin as 
a fortress of peace. Our longtime experience with the Com- 
munists would indicate that its move towards Austria is, in 
the main, just a phase of its maneuvers to prevent a German 
contribution to the freedom and collective security of free 
Europe, to the unification of Germany in freedom, and to the 
integration of the German people in the West European 
Union. Through this move, Moscow hopes to encourage poli- 
tical guerrilla warfare in Germany against its taking adequate 
national defense measures and associating itself with the free 
nations. 

If you want to know how peaceful the Kremlin has really 
become, just look at its latest attempt to strangle West Berlin 
—democratic Berlin. 

We, of American labor, have been spending much of our 
resources and making numerous and varied efforts to help 
our country develop and pursue consistently an effective demo- 
cratic foreign policy. Our Executive Council has been giving 
constant and careful consideration to world affairs. 

We have done our work through our association with the 
LC.F.T.U—to whose great World Congress, to be held at 
the close of May in Vienna, on the edge of the Iron Curtain, 
we are sending 10 delegates. Under the guidance of the Execu- 
tive Council, our international and Free Trade Union Com- 
mittees have also been preparing and carrying out policies 
in the international field. We are publishing monthly—The 
International Free Trade Union News—in English, French, 
German and Italian. It is mailed free by scores of thousands 
to individual trade unionists in every part of the non-Iron 
Curtain world. We publish books and pamphlets which also 
familiarize working people overseas with our ever-better 
America, with an America which is no longer what it was in 
the days of Upton Snclair’s Jungle. We keep the free labor 
world up to date on the real situation in the Soviet “paradise.” 
Our correspondents and special representatives abroad also 
help educate our own members in foreign affairs so as to 
equip them to meet their responsibilities as citizens and as 
free trade unionists. 

On the threshold of our unity with the C.LO., on the road 
to the complete unification of American labor, I can only con- 
clude with my firmest assurance to you: The united American 
labor movement will not dilute, nor dismantle, nor diminish 
its militant opposition to Soviet imperialism, to every form of 
totalitarianism—the Communism of the Moscow, Tito and 
Mao Tse-tung brands—and to every other type of dictatorship. 

We will continue our energetic participation in our nation’s 
and in the free world’s efforts to preserve peace, protect free- 
dom and promote social progress. 
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HE WORLD TODAY is a very broad subject. It would 
be hard indeed to cover so wide a field in a single 
address and be intelligible. But when my friend Leonard 
Finkelstein, the distinguished assistant district attorney of your 
county wrote to me many months ago, asking me to speak here 
tonight he also asked me to name a subject. I knew that I 
could not go wrong in naming it “The World Today,” 


because, whatever the day or whatever the year when I would 
speak, that subject would be timely and appropriate. Actually, 
my subject for tonight is a good deal more modest. I will speak 
to you on three matters embraced in the topic of “The World 
Today.” I shall talk to you on Peaceful Coexistence, Contain- 
ment, and Liberation. 

Now, it is a poor speech that begins with an apology, but 
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I am going to make an explanation for selecting this subject. 
First of all I recognize that the subject is controversial, that 
men and women may differ on both the analysis of the facts 
and on the conclusions to be drawn from the facts. But I think 
it is foolhardy for mature men and women, in times of world 
crisis, to run away from a subject dealing with the heart of 
that crisis simply because it is controversial. We should not 
constantly take refuge in escapist topics. 

There is still another reason for having selected the subject 
that I did select. I have a profound conviction that unless 
people who are sincerely devoted to the cause of human free- 
dom, to the cause of—to use a very much abused term—liberal- 
ism, unless people candidly face controversial questions, such 
as I have selected for tonight, questions which are sometimes 
unpleasant to face, then a vacuum will be created, and indeed 
has already been created, into which other people will step, 
and these other people are not always the most suitable by 
temperament or conviction to deal with those issues. 

I don’t have to tell you that the question of peaceful coexist- 
ence is now squarely before us. The State Department and the 
President are face to face with it. The Republican leader in 
the Senate has frequently been heard on it. But I am sure these 
leaders of Government will readily agree that this subject is 
not the special property of any particular Senator, or of the 
State Department or even of the President himself. I think 
the subject is one in which all Americans are interested and 
with which they should be concerned. 

What is the meaning of each of these doctrines, peaceful 
coexistence, containment and liberation, and why are they 
important today? 

The concept of containment is not new. It has existed in our 
diplomacy ever since the cold war came to be recognized by 
the American people as a fact of our daily life. All the billions 
of dollars that we have poured into Europe under the Marshall 
or Truman plans, or under the other foreign-aid plans we have 
had and all of the efforts that we have exerted from the time 
when Americans first became aware of the cold war in the 
late forties until the present administration took office, is to 
be described both historically and analytically as the policy of 
containment. It was so proclaimed to the world, and honestly 
so proclaimed. Its avowed purpose, aside from the humanitar- 
ian motives that America had in alleviating suffering among 
the people of our allied countries was to help rebuild their 
economies, their lives and their institutions so that they could 
rely on their own resources in the fight to prevent their coun- 
tries from falling into the Communist orbit and becoming a 
part of the Communist empire. That was and is the philosophy 
of containment. 

With the advent of this administration however, there was 
supposed to have been a change. There had been a great deal 
of discontent with and much criticism of the policy of contain- 
ment. The 1952 Republican platform denounced this policy 
in most emphatic terms and pledged that the party, if given 
power, would go far beyond that policy. The Republicans pro- 
claimed, instead, the policy of liberation. 

Now, what does that policy mean? 

That policy includes containment, but it goes further: It 
calls for policies, and for conduct implementing those policies, 
which would help liberate those countries which were seized 
and incorporated by the Soviet Union into its orbit in the 
postwar period. Such countries as Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Czechoslovakia were 
to be so liberated. 

Under the theory of liberation the United States must make 
clear to Russia and the world that we do not recognize the 
annexation of those countries with their 80 to 90 million 
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people as part of the Soviet empire. This problem of making 
clear that we shall not recognize Soviet annexation or forcibie 
affiliation of other countries applies also to Austria, China, 
Korea and other parts of the world. It is partly because of this 
policy that it is necessary to maintain the fiction that National- 
ist China is still the legitimate government over all of China, 
although the Nationalist Government exercises effective con- 
trol only in Formosa. 

In his first message to Congress, President Eisenhower 
sought to state and spell out the philosophy of liberation. At 
the same time, matters were going from bad to worse for 
us both in Europe and in Asia. It was in this context that the 
Soviet Union sprang on the world, as part of its propaganda, 
the proposal for a program of peaceful coexistence, as an alter- 
native both to the policy of containment and to the policy of 
liberation. 

Now all students of history know that we in the United 
States for more than a century have lived peacefully with 
countries with whose governments we did not always agree 
and with the policies of whose governments we could not 
possibly be reconciled. We coexisted with Czarist Russia. We 
coexisted with the Kaiser’s Germany. We coexisted with the 
militaristic Japanese Government. And we coexisted with 
many other governments whose policies were in fact abhorent 
to us. No one even raised a question as to such coexistence. 
It was simply taken for granted because it was most politic. 

What then is the difference between our historic position 
and the problem posed today by Russia’s proposal? 

The difference is this: When we coexisted, and still coexist, 
with governments the world over, with whose principles or 
policies we did not or do not agree, those governments were 
not working overtime to conquer the United States. And we, 
of course, had not sought to conquer them. With the Soviet 
Union, however, this is entirely different. Some countries may 
have had imperialistic ambitions along traditional imperialistic 
lines, but they did not establish their own vest-pocket political 
parties in our midst to infiltrate our Government, to corrupt 
Our institutions, to capture our unions, our churches, our 
schools, all with the view ultimately to take over the United 
States, as has been done by the Soviet Union in the United 
States. Nor did those countries adopt such policy of infiltration 
toward the other countries of the world. 

For more than a century Western civilization has been 
marching slowly but surely in the direction of the libertarian 
way of life. Our own philosophy of liberty is embodied in 3 
historic documents: The Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. And in the life of our 
Nation for over 150 years we have tried at every step to 
improve and bring to fruition that philosophy of life. We 
have never been perfect. No democracy ever is. No human 
institution ever is. But basically we are striving for a free life. 
During all of this time no Czar, no Kaiser, no potentate, no 
dictator attempted to conquer us by fraud, by deception, by 
sabotage and at the appropriate time perhaps by military 
power. That became a 20th century disease, commencing with 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. It was also tried by Hitler 
with disastrous results to him and the German people, but not 
without great tragedy and loss to us and the rest of the world. 

I would like everybody to understand this proposition. I 
draw a distinction between the historic role of our Govern- 
ment and people in coexisting with governments with whose 
policies we do not agree, and sometimes even detest, and our 
difficulty in acquiescing readily to what appears to be the 
innocuous proposal of peaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

Now, coming to peaceful coalition with the Soviet Union. 
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We are, as al! of you know, except those who have blinded 
themselves and will not see the facts, in the midst of a world- 
wide, bitter cold war. I do not mean that we alone are in it. 
We are in it together with the democratic countries who are 
broadly described as part of our Western civilization. We are 
in it with the countries who share with us a common philos- 
ophy of life, such countries as England, France, the Scandinav- 
ian countries, all the countries in the world who have a free- 
dom-loving tradition. We are all together in the same boat. 
And opposing us in that cold war is the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. It therefore is of the utmost importance that each 
proposal by or concerning the Soviet Union, whether it be 
the admission of Communist China to the United Nations or 
a program of peaceful coexistence, be judged not only in terms 
of what the words mean to us, but above all in terms of (a) 
history; (b) the meaning of those words to our enemies; and 
(c) the context of that cold war. We must always ask our- 
selves what do the Communist leaders have in mind when 
they propose this kind of agreement. I think it was Holmes 
who made the oft-quoted statement that one page of history 
is worth a volume of logic. Nowhere, it seems to me, is this 
as true as in trying to evaluate and understand the proposals 
made to us and to the Western World, by the leaders in the 
Kremlin. 

What is the page of history which is significant in this dis- 
cussion? In answering that question please forgive me for the 
injection of a personal note. Usually it is not a good thing to 
be too personal when discussing ideas, politics, government, 
or law. In this case, however, there is justification for speaking 
of my own experience—if for no other reason—to qualify my 
opinions as having validity. 

In dealing with Soviet leaders and actions, conventional 
training of the diplomat is not enough. Much more necessary 
is a thoroughly grounded, first-hand knowledge of Com- 
munist history, Communist philosophy, Communist theory, 
Communist practice and even Communist personalities 
and their mental bag of tricks. Only with such a background 
can one intelligently evaluate the concepts of the leaders of 
the Kremlin, understand the slogans, the programs, and the 
propaganda these leaders let loose on the world. 

Now, for over 30 years I have had something to do with 
the business of knowing Communists, and consequently with 
the understanding of Communist theory, history, and pro- 
grams. At the very threshold of their power in 1917 I knew 
some of their leaders who were then in the United States, 
either as exiles, as visitors, or as emigres. Such men as Leon 
Trotsky, Nicholai Bucharin and many lesser lights were well- 
known to me. I became fairly familiar with their tempera- 
ments and outlook. Not one of them, of course, is alive today 
because old age in old Bolsheviks is not acceptable doctrine 
in the Kremlin. Old Bolsheviks are not what life insurance 
people call insurable risks. 

Also known to me were a large number of old-time Ameri- 
cans who belonged to the Socialist Labor Party, disciples of 
Daniel De Leon, many of whom left the United States, the 
country of their birth or adoption, and proceeded in haste 
to the Communist heaven immediately after the revolution in 
1917. Boris Reinstein of your own city, Buffalo, was one of 
those men. This may be news to you, for few Americans know 
that among the architects of the Communist Frankenstein were 
those theoreticians of the De Leon School who exported their 
doctrine from America to Russia. These people were well 
known to me. I knew their literature, their philosophy, their 
intellectual approach to social problems, their revolutionary 
concepts that antedate 1917, and all showing the clear indica- 
tion of what was to come, long before the Russian Revolution. 
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With such knowledge and the knowledge that modern com- 
munism in the Russian sense did not begin with the Revolu- 
tion in 1917 but had its intellectual roots generations before 
that date, we can begin to understand in the fullest sense of 
that word what makes the Russian communism what it is 
today. 

Only by knowing that the apostles of terrorism, of violence, 
and of force, as an instrument of life, who so tragically plague 
the world today, have plagued the labor movement for almost 
a century before the Russian Revolution; only by knowing 
George Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, or Robert Hunter’s 
Violence and the Labor Movement, or the literature mirroring 
the struggle for almost half a century within the Socialist 
movement between those who believed in evolutionary change 
brought about by education, law, and order, and those who 
believed in shortcuts, in sabotage, in direct action, in the poli- 
tical strike, in syndicalism; only by absorbing and understand- 
ing the emotional drives, the intellectual twists and turns of 
mind of the fathers of modern communism—only with such 
knowledge can the diplomat of today get some idea of the 
concepts, the statements, the slogans and propaganda delivered 
by men like Molotov, the late Vishinski, the late Stalin, Malen- 
kov, and other Red leaders. 

Another basic proposition I should like to drive home to 
you tonight is this: communism in spirit and in philosophy is 
not a pacifist movement. It must not be confused with the 
pacifism and idealism of radical and liberal movements of our 
time. The great tragedy in many people’s failure to understand 
the evil and the menace of communism is that they confuse 
the Communist with the radicals or liberals about whom they 
read or know. 

! underscore for all of you to remember that Communists 
are not against war and violence. 

On the contrary, they are im every sense advocates, and 
have been such for generations, of what the Germans called 
the “taat,” the deed. They believe in direct action within the 
labor movement, of a given country, and in worldwide war 
between countries. They have elevated violence and 
propaganda of the deed to an instrument of policy, to 
a way of life on a world scale. I need not tell you that there 
is a great literature on this subject which we Americans can 
ignore at our peril. If we are too lazy to learn, we will pay 
dearly for that ignorance. Already, failure to understand this 
fact has been responsible for many of the tragic mistakes 
made by our statesmen and politicians. 

No, Communists are not pacifists. They no more believe in 
peace than did Hitler. When Communists oppose a war 
between their nation and another they do not do so because 
they are pacifists; they do so as a tactic. Their sole desire in 
such opposition is to convert the natural hostility and unhappi- 
ness of a people at war into a civil war against their own 
government to seize power in that nation. It is old Lenin doc- 
trine that every international war must be turned into a civil 
war because, according to him, every national crisis must be 
turned into a revolutionary crisis; and in the revolutionary 
crisis a tightly organized minority of Communists can seize 
power whether or not a majority of the people of the nation 
support their action. 

If you read the history of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia, if you study the pattern by which they seized power 
there and if you study the pattern by which they seized power 
in any other country, including China and the freedom-loving 
land of Czechoslovakia, you will find that the story is the 
same. It is a story of a compact minority exploiting the anxiety 
of a national crisis and seizing power by the processes of 
deceit, infiltration and violence. 
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To understand the problems raised by the seemingly innocu- 
ous slogan of peaceful coexistence I will ask you to read the 
story of the past 36 years on how a small, compact Communist 
group seized and broke up political parties, powerful trade 
unions, vital social institutions, not only in our country, but 
in every civilized country in the world. 

Peaceful coexistence is not a new formula or slogan launched 
by the Kremlin. It is another way of describing what these 
leaders of communism used to call the united front and the 
popular front, two well-known and well-defined Communist 
concepts. 

What is the united front or popular front? 

The united front is a slogan and a program wrapped into 
one, enunciated as a tactical maneuver by the Communists 
from time to time over the past 35 years, and designed and 
used by them to beat down their political, social, and cultural 
enemies. Simply stated, the united front is the technique and 
the method of Communist minority control. The united front 
or the popular front is not what you think it is when you 
judge it from a purely semantic standpoint. It is not a partner- 
ship of equal parties. Now, if you understand this page of his- 
tory of the united front or popular front, you will understand 
that the Communists mean their current slogan “Peaceful 
coexistence,” to be a synonym to the earlier slogans. 

But most people are lazy, I mean mentally lazy, in the face 
of a reality which they find too unpleasant or intellectually 
inconvenient. I say to you that in my opinion had the people 
of the world paid attention to Hitler’s Mein Kampf and to 
the speeches made by him they would have seen what he 
was driving at, what he aimed to do. And taking at face value 
what Hitler said they could have saved millions of lives and 
incalculable losses to our civilization and the world, sustained 
in the bloody holocaust of World War II. But they refused to 
take Hitler at his face value. 

I now implore you and all Americans to read what the 
Communists have written and said and done. I ask you to 
read it and study it in order to save the Western World from 
the holocaust of a third world war. Let us benefit by our 
experience in the recent past, within our own lifetime. 

Returning to the question of the united front, let me say 
that the example of the events in the Socialist Party as well 
as in many labor unions—internationals, locals, joint boards 
and other subdivisions—show us with true clarity the true 
meaning and purposes of the united front as far as the Com- 
munists are concerned. Some unions, for example, which 
regarded themselves as impregnable, and indeed they were 
impregnable and strong, just as the United States regards 
itself as impregnable and strong—some of these unions were 
suddenly confronted with the problem of the united front, 
apparently an innocuous doctrine, but one which the Com- 
munists exploited to the mth degree. The leadership of those 
unions who had the intelligence to reject it were branded by 
the Communist propaganda apparatus as the enemy of the 
working class in general and the betrayers of their members 
in particular. Frequently, the united front was offered for 
the sole purpose of having it rejected so that a fire could be 
built by the Communist propagandists under the leaders of 
the union, thus seeking to undermine the faith the members 
had in those leaders. On the other hand, where the leadership, 
though not themselves Communists, was either weak or down- 
right simple, and permitted the establishment of a united 
front by consent, then their organizations were soon either 
split, captured, or destroyed. The history of our time is strewn 
with the wreckage of labor unions, political parties, and other 
social institutions brought about through the slogans and 
programs of the united front. 
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And what applies to political parties, trade unions, and 
other social institutions within a community or nation, applies 
with equal force as far as Communist strategy and outlook is 
concerned to the relationships of nations. Calling it united 
front in one situation and peaceful coexistence in another 
does not change the character of the doctrine. 

Another fundamental proposition I wish to lay before you 
in connection with a discussion of this subject is that the 
Communists and their leaders, unlike people in the under- 
world who deny law and order and truth, do not regard 
themselves as evil men. That proposition must be understood, 
too, by those who would deal with Communists. In their own 
eyes Communists do not believe themselves evil. The reason 
for this is that they believe that communism, as interpreted 
from time to time by their recognized fuehrers—Lenin, Stalin, 
Malenkov, Mao Tse-tung—contains, first of all, the conclusive 
answers to all the social, economic, spiritual, and cultural 
problems of our time. They believe, secondly, that commu- 
nism possesses the key to the mystery of life itself. They hold 
to the view, thirdly, that other people who do not accept their 
beliefs are either scoundrels or fools unworthy of survival. 
These things they believe with the ardor and fervor of a 
secular religion. 

It is a further part of the Communist creed that to withhold 
from the world their so-called correct answer to mankind's 
problems would be a great disservice to the human race. 
And they hold on the basis of their mumbo-jumbo of so-called 
scientific socialism and Marxism that history has decreed that 
communism must ultimately succeed. They are, therefore, in 
their own eyes, not without moral justification to do what 
they can to accelerate the process of history. They are ready 
to remove the obstacles to the inevitable, to destroy their 
opponents, to obliterate all those who do not accept the Com- 
munists’ conclusive and final answer. And it is part of their 
secular religion that the enemies of the human race are those 
who do not accept communism, and such enemies are not 
entitled to be treated on equal terms with themselves. You 
do not have to tell enemies the truth. You can lie to them, 
deceive them, sell them out, doublecross them. 

This evil philosophy, which I have tried to summarize for 
you so briefly and which is tantamount to a deep religion, 
has been the justification used by many people in our land 
and in other lands for doing acts which otherwise are in- 
explicable. How else explain an Alger Hiss? How explain a 
Judith Coplon? How else explain many people with long 
backgrounds of American tradition who are ready to sell 
out the land of their birth—not only here but in each of the 
countries of the world? 

My friends, there is a great deal to this Communist religion 
that cannot be met by jails or the atomic bomb. We must 
reach the hearts and minds of people to prevent them from 
becoming infected by this evil, and we must try to cure those 
who have already been subjected to the disease. I do not mean 
to suggest that Communist lawbreakers should not be sent 
to jail or that the Soviet military threat should not be mer 
promptly with military power. I do mean to suggest that to 
win the cold war more is involved than mere force. It must be 
met with an appeal to the heart and mind, to the intellect and 
spirit, based on a positive faith, the faith in democracy. 

Now let me come back to the point I wish to make. On the 
basis of our experience and knowledge of what the united 
front and the popular front are, and the periods of history 
when communism sprang from these slogans upon their oppo- 
nents, we must weigh and judge the reasons why its, present 
synonym, peaceful coexistence, is being sprung on the world 
today. How explain the timing of it? What is going through 
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the minds of the men in the Kremlin at the present time? 

The first answer, it seems to me, is that if the men in the 
Kremlin believed that we, the United States and our allies, 
were weak they would not propose a united front or peaceful 
coexistence. By launching this proposal now the men in the 
Kremlin must regard our position as stronger than they would 
like it to be. 

This view is supported by the known facts. At the present 
time the Western World seems to be gaining the ascendency, 
in propaganda, in organization, and in military strength. The 
proposal of a united front or peaceful coexistence by the 
Soviet regime is obviously one further step in the drive, some- 
times by threat and sometimes by propaganda, to stop NATO 
or its substitute, the London agreement. They are seeking to 
prevent at all costs the buildup of the strength of our country 
by the alliance with our allies. So they now propose a united 
front, peaceful coexistence. 

Now, as I see it, there are two ways of having a united 
front. One is by infiltration against your will. The other is 
penetration by consent. Communists have been penetrating 
against our will the governments and the institutions of every 
country of the western part of the world. Whenever they want 
to accelerate the process, they come out with the united front. 
If you accept the united front, you consent to having the 
Communists sit down with you, having them run your political 
party, run your temple, your university, your faculty organiza- 
tion, your Nation, or the world. In such manner you engage 
in a united front; you coexist by consent; you abdicate in favor 
of Communist control. 

As a matter of experience what has come with the accept- 
ance of the united front? This question is important because 
at long last the American people have been aroused to the 
danger of treating the Communist Party as if it were a politi- 
cal party in the accepted sense of the term, when in fact it 
is nothing less than a criminal conspiracy. 

For more than a quarter of a century following the Com- 
munist revolution in Russia, the American people were thor- 
oughly asleep and totally indifferent to the Communist men- 
ace. During that quarter of a century we, within a segment of 
the labor movement, fought incessantly against Communist 
infiltration. But nobody outside in public or private life cared 
a hoot about that fight. They regarded it as a private fight. This 
indifference proved tragic to our country and for that matter 
to the world. What we were engaged in was a private fight 
all right, but it was private only in the sense that we had no 
support where support should have been given. 

And yet the fight we have waged during those 25 years was 
a prelude to the wider battle that is now being waged on a 
national and international scale. On this much broader scale, 
what does the so-called peaceful-coexistence concept mean 
when applied on this broad level? Great confusion on this 
question can be seen on all sides. Some of it is studied con- 
fusion, spread by those whose political task it is to breed it 
among us. But in the widest area it is confusion based on 
ignorance and false illusion. 

Typical of the innocent confusion and perhaps summariz- 
ing it was a recent letter, more than a column long, published 
in the New York Times of December 27, 1954, from Ralph 
Barton Perry, professor emeritus of philosophy at Harvard 
University. If you have access to it, please reread that letter in 
the light of our discussion tonight. Although Professor Perry 
sounds quite plausible in that letter, his position could not be 
more wrong, his reasoning more faulty, and his conclusions 
more unsound. And, of course, Professor Perry is a perfectly 
honest and high-minded man, as are undoubtedly many of 
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those who think with him. Here is the heart of what Professor 
Perry says: 

“Two contradictory ideologies such as communism and 
western democracy are not capable of being simultaneously 
realized: this is what is meant by their being contradictory. 
But two contradictory ideologies are quite capable of being 
simultaneously pursued; which is precisely what is now going 
on under the name of the cold war. All that is necessary to 
transform this into a condition of peaceful coexistence is to 
postpone the date of their realization by an explicit agreement 
which will diminish apprehension and substitute a peace psy- 
chology and a peace economy for the expectation of war. 

“In such a condition the realization of the aspirations of the 
free world and those of a communistic imperialism wouid be 
incompatible as ever. But the occasion of their incompatibility 
would be postponed, and the triumph of one over the other 
would be left to persuasion and social experiment rather than 
to settlement by force.” 

How can anything be more plausible than a call to Amer- 
icans to coexist with Russia so that the two ideologies—com- 
munista and Western democracy—may compete and in the 
long run let whichever ideology proves to be superior and 
more acceptable to the world survive and win out? If that 
were all to the issue, as Professor Perry and his kind seem to 
think, then western democracy, indeed, should hang its head in 
shame for not wishing to enter into this noble contest and test 
the soundness of its ideology in the marketplace o: ideas. But, 
what are the facts? 

The Soviet Union, as of this date, exercises suzerainty, 
sovereignty, or power over close to 800 million people in the 
world. It exercises complete domination over some 200 mil- 
lion unhappy Russians in the Soviet Union itself. It exercises 
dictatorial power over its satellite countries in Europe and in 
Asia. The concept of free competition of ideas for those na- 
tions is an idle dream, a horrible delusion. The ideology of the 
western democracies cannot compete with communism in this 
vast Communist empire. This captive part of the world is not 
available for such competition, which would require, as a mini- 
mum, that those people possess freedom of assembly, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of political organiza- 
tion, freedom of education, and freedom of trade unions. But 
such freedoms are completely blacked out in the Soviet empire. 
And any person or group who would attempt to advance the 
ideologies, the principles of government and the way of life of 
the western democracies would find himself before a firing 
squad or in the less merciful slave-labor camp. 

Where then is this competition of ideas envisaged by Pro- 
fessor Perry to take place? Only in the western democracies 
and, of course, in our own country will that competition take 
place. In other words, from the very nature of our two respec- 
tive civilizations the Russian empire is protected, shielded from 
competition by the police state. The western democracies thus 
become the battlegrounds. | 

But even that is only half the story. The other half of the 
story must be gleaned from the nature of the Communist to- 
talitarian method of competition as based on its entire 36 years 
of history. Our Western democracies are pretty well divided 
among themselves, each with its own tradition, background, 
and culture. And within each of those democracies are vast 
divisions of opinion, such as the philosophies of the Labor 
Party and the Conservative Party in England. In France and 
Italy there is even more of a division. The same is true in 
other countries such as Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
etc. In our own country the two major parties, though present- 
ing a common front to an enemy in time of danger, fight over 
domestic and even foreign policy like cats and dogs. And that 
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does not take into account splinter political groups and parties 
and the vast divergence of opinion within the Democratic and 
Republican Parties themselves on virtually all issues. 

In each of the western countries of the world the competi- 
tion for ideological supremacy of communism is directed by 
a central authority, a general staff of the revolution, so to 
speak, acting with a single will, for a single purpose, which 
is acquisition of power. It carries on its battle for mastery not 
merely on the level of argument and persuasion in the sense 
in which we of the Western democracies understand those 
terms, but, as I have already pointed out, on the basis of deceit, 
penetration, and the big lie, resorting even to the use of 
sabotage and disorganization of the economic and social sta- 
bility of the country. The battle is carried on at all levels but 
particularly by setting up a fifth column operating under the 
guise of a political party. By means of this manner of com- 
peting for ideological supremacy, Russia, a foreign power, may 
enter the political and intellectual arenas of the western de- 
mocracies in the same way as if they landed an army in civilian 
uniform to interfere in our domestic affairs in the interest of 
that foreign power. For bear in mind that whether dealing 
with political or educational action, communism in America, 
France, Italy, England, or any other country, responds the same 
way. Their unswerving loyalty is not to the country of which 
they are citizens but to the Kremlin. 

Thus it is a pure delusion to talk of the concept of peaceful 
coexistence as does Professor Perry and his kind, as if it were a 
proposal for a contest in the market place of ideas of two con- 
tradictory ideologies striving for supremacy under accepted 
rules of civilized competition whereby, as Professor Perry so 
naively believes, “the triumph of one over the other would 
be left to persuasion and social experiment rather than to 
settlement by force.” 

Under the doctrine of the meaning of peaceful coexistence 
there is also this great moral problem: Can the free United 
States of America, the last hope of the hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of people behind the Iron Curtain, agree with 
their oppressor the Soviet Union and supinely accept what 
it has done to the part of the world now dominated by it? This 
is the clear implication of an agreement with Communists on 
peaceful coexistence. Such a pact between us and the Kremlin 
would be the death of the hopes of these millions of oppressed 
peoples. Such a pact would mean suicide for us on the moral 
level. 

What then is the alternative to an agreement with the 
Kremlin for peaceful coexistence? Here I again appeal to the 
valuable lessons of history. It would be well for our people 
and our statesmen to restudy the history of the 20-year period 
preceding our own Civil War. Three choices were then pre- 
sented to the American people. One was a policy of contain- 
ment—the Missouri Compromise. Another was a policy of 
liberation—the doctrine of the Abolitionists. The third was 
the policy of peaceful coexistence—the program of the party 
of which Stephen Douglas was the spokesman. So that you 
can better see the conflict between these policies, let me read 
to you two paragraphs from the great Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. Those three principles were presented with great ardor 
and conviction before the American people. Stephen Douglas, 
in one of his great speeches, presented the doctrine of peace- 
ful coexistence, although not by that name: 

“Let each state mind its own business and let its neighbors 
alone. * * * If we stand by that principle, then Mr. Lincoln 
will find that this Republic can exist forever divided into 
free and slave States. * * * Stand by that great principle and 
we can go on as we have done, increasing in wealth, in popu- 
lation, in power, and in all the elements of greatness, until 
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we shall be the admiration and terror of the world. * * * until 
we make this continent one oceanbound Republic.” 

As you can clearly see, that was the philosophy of coexist- 
ence. The Abolitionists demanding liberation, obviously did 
not agree. Lincoln, who stood somewhere between the ardent 
Abolitionists and the apostles of peaceful coexistence, an- 
swered Douglas thusly: ‘ 

“You say it [slavery] is wrong; but don’t you constantly 
* * * argue that this is not the right place to oppose it? You 
say it must not be opposed in the free States, because slavery 
is not here; it must not be opposed in the slave States, because 
it is there; it must not be opposed in the pulpit, because it is 
not religion. Then where is the place to oppose it? There is no 
suitable place to oppose it.” 

As you know, throughout his term of office, the Great 
Emancipator did not wish to fight the Civil War. But neither 
did he favor the philosophy of peaceful coexistence with 
slavery. He did favor containment as a policy dictated by 
necessity and liberation as -n ideal toward which the Nation 
would aspire. Lincoln wanted the slaves freed, but he was 
willing to accept containment for the time being. However, 
the slave States began the Civil War by firing on Fort Sumter, 
forcing armed conflict upon the Nation, and frustrating the 
middleground policy of Lincoln. I believe we can learn a 
great deal from this lesson in our own history. 

I know that there are some differences between the situation 
that existed in our country in 1861 and the situation that 
exists in the world today. We were one nation under a single 
constitution, whereas the world consists of independent, sov- 
ereign nations. Actually, however, separate countries are far 
more interdependent at the present time than were the States 
in the 1858-61 period. Supersonic airplanes, speedy ships, 
radio, and television have all shrunk the world into a unit 
more compact than the pre-Civil War United States. 

Lincoln, the great statesman and dreamer, was also the prac- 
tical politician par excellence. He saw the difference between 
a vital interest of a nation and the ideal of a nation. The 
same, of course, is true of individual citizens. On their level 
they distinguish between their vital interests and their ideals. 
Abraham Lincoln felt that containment was a vital interest of 
the United States. Extension of slavery would have meant 
ultimately a slave United States. Therefore, he followed the 
policy of containment by directing a boundary line above 
which slavery would not be permitted to be extended as the 
absolute minimum which the United States could afford as a 
price for union. But although he set up containment as the 
absolute minimum, he nevertheless held aloft for the Nation 
and its people the ideal of liberation, never giving moral sanc- 
tion to slavery in the slave States and never giving moral 
sanction to slavery in the free States. He saw that issue as one 
to be fought on moral and educational grounds which would 
be the foundation of political discussions within the slave 
States, within the churches, within the schools, within the 
free States, and wherever people could directly or indirectly 
exercise peaceful influence and power to instill the ideal of 
antislavery in the entire country. And yet he would not resort 
to war to fight for the ideal. He was willing to allow other 
forces, those of education and evolution, to work out the 
problem. He felt that if we could only keep the peace, time 
would solve the slavery problem. 

These precepts of Abraham Lincoln could well be ap- 
plied by the statesmen of our time. There is no real division, 
and there ought to be none, between the Democratic policy 
of containment and the Republican policy of liberation. From 
the standpoint of the welfare and future of our country, there 
cannot and ought not to be that division. It is unfortunate that 
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we do not seem to be able to work out a synthesis of the two. 

In my opinion containment is the minimum policy on 
which our country can rely. To abandon containment is to 
abandon a vital interest. Our security depends upon a policy 
of containment. Much as we hate war, we have got to serve 
notice that when it comes to the extension of the slave police 
state of communism to the free western world, we will have 
to take a stand against it as affecting our own safety and 
security. Liberation of these peoples who are now in the Com- 
munist empire should be maintained as an ideal. We cannot 
afford to say to 800 million people that we have accepted and 
agreed to a moral philosophy under which we close our eyes 
ro slave labor camps, to oppression, to tyranny, to the blackout 
of a free life. That ideal we must always keep. Hope in the 
hearts of millions of people must be kept burning and fresh. 
Yet it must be made clear even to them that we are not ready 
to throw the world into a bloody horror to accomplish libera- 
tion by war. 

For that reason I believe it is a mistake for some of our 
citizens, whether they be military men or civilians, to talk and 
to write about a preventive war. Even if war, as it would be 
waged today, did not involve the possibility of ending all life 
on the earth, history has taught us amply that wars do not 
solve anything. They certainly do not accomplish their ostensi- 
ble purpose. I make that broad and comprehensive statement 
because within our own lifetime we have waged two tragic 
wars, neither of which left us much better off than before. 
The best you get from a war is survival. But the problems 
created by war are always far worse and far more complicated 
than the problems settled by it. For that reason and for the 
great moral reason that war is wrong, whether it be described 
as preventive war or by some other alluring adjective, war 
should never be made an instrument of policy of our United 
states. 

The most eloquent and best-reasoned voice in our country 
against the folly of a preventive war is that of my good friend 
and very able editor, William R. Matthews, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star. Mr. Matthews is one of the 
best-informed editors in our country, a hard-headed realist 
and a great patriot. He has lifted his pen, not only in his own 
paper, but in a brilliant article in the Atlantic Monthly mag- 
agine of November 1954, exposing the folly of those who 
directly or by implication consider the possibility of a pre- 
ventive war. 

The American people must understand the underlying issues 
of our foreign policy and the Government must at all times 
be responsive to the will of the people. I know the argument 
for preventive war and I know that some citizens, whose devo- 
tion to our country cannot be questioned, have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that a preventive war may be necessary for 
our survival. But I think it is morally wrong and as a practical 
matter most dangerous to our deepest interests. We should 
not give the impression abroad that we are seriously con- 
templating preventive war as an alternative to coexistence. It 
is not an alternative. 

In the actualities of life we do coexist with Russia and with 
its satellites and we will continue to coexist with them. Let 
the Communists show that they are capable of peaceful co- 
existence by observing, on the theory of peaceful coexistence, 
the commitments that they have already made with us. The 
United Nations was certainly organized and established on 
the theory of peaceful coexistence and yet the Soviet Union 
has turned the U. N. into nothing better than a sounding 
board from which they can carry on propaganda against the 
United States and its associated powers. The Kremlin has the 
power to demonstrate to the world that it wishes peacefully 
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to coexist by abandoning its acts of aggression which fill the 
air with uneasiness and tension, as it carries on the cold war 
against us. And let it sheath its fangs for a sufficiently long 
time as to really evidence a change of heart. 

Yet we cannot, even as a propaganda measure, turn down 
requests for conferences. We cannot turn down proposed 
meetings even if they are called with ulterior motives. We 
can, of course, prevent those meetings from being ill-timed 
from the standpoint of deterring a buildup of our strength 
or our alliances. 

But when we do go to such meetings or conferences, we 
must make two things abundantly clear, not only to the gov- 
ernments but to the peoples of the world: first, that we do not 
have too much hope that conferences with the Kremlin will 
bear fruit so that we do not establish illusions of hope that 
agreements ‘with the Kremlin are of any real or lasting value; 
secondly that we shall never deviate from our minimum pro- 
gram of preservation of the fundamental values of Western 
civilization and the Anglo-Saxon heritage of freedom. We 
must make it equally clear that we shall not seek to extend 
our civilization or our freedom by force and at the same time 
that we shall never agree to the moral validity of the Com- 
munist philosophy of government based on terror, lawlessness, 
and tyranny. We must hold aloft before the peoples of the 
world the assurance that our own great tradition will be 
adhered to and defended and will not be sacrificed by either 
secret or public agreements. We must assure oppressed man- 
kind everywhere that whenever it knocks at our door seeking 
asylum, whenever the victims of tyranny hope to find a new 
home and live in peace and freedom, our door, as in the past, 
will remain open to them. Many of us came here through that 
door, as did many of our ancestors and the pioneers and 
founders of our Nation. And that is the way it will have to 
continue if we are to be true to ourselves and remain the in- 
spiration of the world, whether the rulers of Russia like it or 
not. We are going to stay loyal and steadfast and live by our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. Any proposal for peaceful 
coexistence, united front, or whatever the name, with the 
apostles of dictatorship, will not be allowed to undermine and 
destroy those foundations of freedom which make life worth 
living. We are not going to meet tyranny halfway. 

That is the best way I can put it to you. That is the wav I 
feel our statesmen ought to speak to Communist representa- 
tives and to the people of the world, in the name of our free 
society. 

Human liberty has been our greatest asset ever since the 
Soviet power came into existence and as long as it continues 
to exist. We cannot afford to fritter away that asset. Once 
lost, it cannot be recaptured. Once we give it up, we are 
morally, intellectually, and socially bankrupt and we have lost 
weapons in the fight against communism. 

You cannot accept tyranny in Czechoslovakia as morally 
valid and fight it in Buffalo, in Chicago, in New York, or in 
Los Angeles. Dictatorship is wrong, but we do not have to go 
to war to free the victims of dictatorship. However, we must 
always realize the evil of dictatorship and we must have the 
courage to denounce it at all times and in all places. 

Here again I turn for inspiration to Abraham Lincoln's fight 
against slavery. To him it was wrong in the States where it 
existed. It was wrong in the States where it did not exist. It 
was wrong in the church. It was wrong in the temples. It was 
wrong everywhere. We can only remain true to the conception 
of America if we keep alive the great fire which kindled the 
hearts of our people for freedom. We must always keep bright 
the light of liberty, which has cast so much glory on our 
Nation. 
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T IS A PRIVILEGE and an honor to be invited to de- 
liver an address in this series, so fittingly dedicated to the 
memory of the late Dean Walter J. Shepard. I am deeply 

touched by it because I have no claim, as of right, to stand in 
the learned and graceful tradition of which Dean Shepard 
and my predecessors in this series are the exemplars. It is 
now more than twenty years since Dean Shepard delivered 
his presidential address on Democracy in Transition to the 
American Political Science Association, an address which was 
witness enough, if witness were needed, to the breadth and 
penetration of his powers of observation, and to the equa- 
nimity and understanding with which he was enabled to 
interpret the transition from one political epoch to another. 
One is honored to stand in the shadow cast by his stature, 
and to have some part, however small, in keeping his mem- 
ory alive. 

Unhappily twentieth century democracies seem little con- 
cerned to provide that leisure and reflection which many of 
us believe to be indispensable, if our society is not to rush 
headlong into the abyss. We are under a special debt of grati- 
tude, therefore, to scholars and men of affairs who have dis- 
tilled the wisdom accumulated from the knowledge and ex- 
periences of a lifetime into such form that we may absorb 
their essence in the most palatable way. In our own country I 
have in mind Walter Lippmann’s recent book, The Public 


Philosophy, and the late Carl Becker’s The Declaration of . 


Independence, Freedom and Responsibility, and How New 
Will the Better World Be? We are indebted ‘to the las cen- 
tury, and especially to Victorian England, for many successful 
men of affairs who wrote with distinction on political and 
related subjects. Such, for example, were Walter Bagehot, 
editor of The Economist, of London, and author of Physics 
and Politics, Lombard Street, and The English Constitution; 
Sir Henry Maine and his Ancient Law and Popular Govern- 
ment; and Sir Henry Taylor and his little-known but classic 
work, entitled The Statesman. Our society today seems not 
conducive to that happy line of doers and thinkers which was 
so prolific in the last century. The line is dying, and we can 
ill afford to let it die. Let us hope that the memory of Dean 
Shepard and the inspiration of his life and writings will bring 
forth a new generation of doers and thinkers so much needed 
in the hurried and heedless age in which we live. 

My theme has to do with government, and on it I must 
speak as a layman. An undergraduate major in political 
science, a degree in jurisprudence from one institution and 
in law from another, sixteen years in the active practice of 
the law in a metropolitan center, and more than fourteen years 
as the president of a state university may qualify one to speak 
as a doer, but hardly as a thinker or writer. Indeed the circum- 
stances under which a university president is able to think, if 
he ever finds occasion to think beyond the immediate prob- 
lems of his office, are such that the result of his reflections 
would most appropriately be entitled, “Meditations in a 
Boiler Factory.” Knowing as you must have known, that I 
was neither a scholar nor researcher in the field of government, 
you will not expect me to bring to you any facts or theories 
not known to those skilled in the science and art of govern- 
ment. Rather, I assume that you must have expected me to 
speak as one who has had practical experience in observing 


the operations of government, and from that experience has 
developed certain hopes and concerns about the governmental 
problems of our time. On this basis, I speak to you willingly, 
because good government, the very best government, is a 
matter of the most urgent concern to us all. Indeed, we may 
say, in a quite literal sense, that it is a matter of life and death. 
Fifty and more years ago the scope of governmental activities 
was so restricted that the decisions of government, while of 
concern to a particular person from time to time, only infre- 
quently touched or concerned the general body of the citizens. 
Today its decisions affect the lives and fortunes of us all. At 
any moment decisions may be made which will determine the 
very existence of our civilization. If, as Talleyrand is alleged to 
have said, war is much too serious a business to be left to 
soldiers, so government has now become too serious a business 
to be left to politicians. 
I 

One hundred sixty-eight years ago the Constitutional Con. 
vention of 1787 convened in Philadelphia, and began the 
deliberations which produced the Constitution of the United 
States. That document is said to be older than the constitution 
of any other presently existing government. Probably the 
framers of the Constitution never realized the durability of 
the instrument which they had created. Certainly some of them 
would have been satisfied, if they could have been assured on 
the day the Convention adjourned, that their handiwork would 
bind the states together in relative peace and prosperity for 
as long as thirty years. They could hardly have foreseen, al- 
though the more imaginative among them may have hoped, 
that it would serve as a frame of government for one hundred 
sixty-six years, during which the nation would expand from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, would expand from a population 
of four million to one hundred sixty-four million people, and 
would develop a material civilization unparalled in human 
history. So great has been the praise of this instrument that 
many have agreed with Mr. Gladstone, who once said: 

“As the British Constitution is the most subtle organism 
which has proceeded from the womb and long gestation 
of progressive history, so the American Constitution is, so 
far as I can see, the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

As you will note, it is from this quotation that I have taken 
the title for my remarks. 

Because under this Constitution we have had the good for- 
tune to develop an economy which enables us to lead the 
world in material abundance, it is assumed far too often that 
our only contributions to Western Civilization have been 
material ones. This I believe to be untrue. Indeed the prospect 
of material abundance with all of hope and promise that it 
implies for the have-not nations is only one among our major 
American contributions to civilization. On another occasion,” 
as some of you are aware, I expressed the opinion that our 
country had made at least four significant contributions to 
Western Civilization. They are: 

(1) The application of the federal principle to the gov- 


1. Gladstone, William E. “Kin Beyond the Sea,” North American 
Review, September-October, 1878, vol. 127, p. 185. 

2. Commencement Address, ““An American's Credo,” University of 
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ernment of vast territories and large populations; 

(2) The doctrine of the judicial review of unlawful or 
arbitrary executive or legislative action as a safeguard 
to the citizen against tyrannical encroachments by 
government; 

(3) The mass production and distribution of goods and 
services, requisite to the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of living, and, 

(4) The concept of universal opportunity for education. 

The first two contributions were political contributions 
directly related to our Constitution and its interpretation, and 
they bear witness to political genius of a high order. It was 
the failure to invent and apply the federal principle which 
undoubtedly made inevitable the ultimate dissolution of the 
Roman Empire and the transformation of the British Empire 
into an association of commonwealth nations rather than into 
a federal union. And the doctrine of judicial review, while 
sometimes criticized, has undoubtedly been a safeguard against 
the arrogancy of power. But it is disturbing to recall that 
these two contributions were made, or at least had their in- 
ception, more than a century ago, and that, in the succeeding 
one hundred years, we have made no comparable contribution 
to political thought or action. What has happened that this 
should be so? Have the wisdom and the cunning of the men 
of 1787 deserted us? Have we political knowledge and sagacity 
adequate to the tasks before us? These are relevant questions 
because we have no assurance that our destiny is written in 
the stars. If the study of history shows anything, it shows that 
nations are born and die, and that civilizations flourish and 
decay. I have stood at Byblos, as have countless others, and 
have seen the marks of seven civilizations which have flour- 
ished upon that site in five thousand years. In our own time 
we have seen nations and empires fall, and rise, and fall 
again. Our nation has survived many shocks and dangers. We 
trust that it will survive them all. But it has survived none 
more threatening than those which now will put it to the test. 

We face the dangers of atomic power, and all the problems 
which arise from it,—because the decisions of government 
which once seemed far away and of little moment, now by 
one false step may bring us to unprecedented disaster. We 
face the peculiar dangers of Communism,—for although this 
is not the first time that we have been opposed to vast mili- 
tary power, we now face a different thing—different in kind 
as well as degree—hal!f political, half religious—combining 
the power of the soldier and the zeal of the missionary—quite 
unlike anything we have ever faced before. Finally, we face 
an unprecedented increase in population. In 1789 the United 
States had less than 4,000,000 people. We now have 164,000,- 
000. It is predicted that twenty years from now, in 1975, we 
shall have 220,000,000. If my daughter, a junior in the Univer- 
sity, lives her allotted three score years and ten, she may 
expect to be part of a population of 300,000,000. Here is 
something new in our experience—a fact quite as shocking 
and explosive as the atomic bomb. 

We face the triple threat of the atomic bomb, of Com- 
munism and of expanding population. Are we prepared to 
meet and deal with them? Are our governments—state and 
federal—geared to their present and future tasks? 

In my judgment we are not prepared for the problems that 
lie ahead, and we are not prepared because we have surrounded 
the framers of the Constitution and their work with an aura 
of sanctity and awe, without honoring them as they would 
have desired by bringing their wisdom and sense of reality 
to the needs of our time. After all, imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. 

Our tasks are complicated because there appear to be certain 
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developments now in progress which would set one branch 
of government in opposition to another and would tend to 
~caken our government as a whole at the very time when it 
. wst needs to be strong. I should like to discuss these develop- 
ments with you, for although you have already observed them, 
they and their implications seem not to be understood by the 
wider public, and, therefore, they are matters for our concern. 


II 


The first and in some ways the most important of these 
developments is the revolutionary and unconstitutional 
struggle now in progress for the supremacy of the legislative 
over the executive branches of our governments—federal and 
state. Whatever your views may be about the merits of parlia- 
mentary government, there can be no doubt that the suprem- 
acy of the legislature is a constitutional heresy under our form 
of government. No branch was intended to be supreme over 
the others. 

The framers of the Constitution seemed clear upon two 
points—that the people cannot legislate and that the legisla- 
ture cannot administer. They believed in a representative gov- 
ernment and in the separation of powers. This was their faith, 
and what departs from it is heresy. Yet we are departing 
from it; for, unless the signs of the times are misleading, we 
have been witnessing for twenty years a gigantic struggle of 
increasing intensity and bitterness for the supremacy of the 
legislature over the executive branches of government, both 
state and federal. 

This struggle is not open and above board. It is more covert 
than open, and probably more unconscious than conscious. 
No formal amendment to the constitution is involved. It in- 
volves, instead, the slow, but irresistible, erosion of the power 
and authority of the executive, as bit by bit the legislative 
power circumscribes and diminishes the range of executive 
action. The intent with which this is done is immaterial, and 
the fact that it is often done by well-intentioned men is 
irrelevant. The result is the same whatever the intention. If 
you are killed in an automobile accident, you are just as dead 
when killed by a well-intentioned man as by a bad one. 


Unless some new factor is introduced, the struggle will 
continue until a victory has been won. This may take fifty or 
a hundred years. Perhaps only the historian, viewing it from 
the twenty-second century, will be able to see when it began 
and when it ended. But as the battle now stands, there can be 
but one outcome. Inasmuch as the executive branch is without 
effective power to curb the legislative branch, and inasmuch as 
the legislative branch in a hundred small ways and some large 
ones, including the power of the purse, has effective means 
to curb the executive. the ultimate victory must go to the leg- 
islative branch under the conditions which now prevail. 

The weakening of our governmental structure and functions, 
as this struggle proceeds, is regrettable in view of the triple 
dangers which we face. It is doubly regrettable because it 
turns on an issue which the framers of the Constitution 
thought that they had settled. As I have said, the men of 1787 
believed that the people could not legislate and that the legis- 
lature could not administer. The people cannot legislate be- 
cause they have neither the time, nor the information, nor 
the basis for a wise and considered judgment. The legislative 
power, therefore, ought to be exercised by those who can act 
for the people—for all of the people, the young and the old, 
the voters and the non-voters, the rich and the poor, the 
weak and the strong, the living and the dead, and the gen- 
erations yet unborn. The legislature cannot administer because 
there are functions in life that do not merge. The legislature 
can determine general policy; it cannot see to the specific 
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application of it. It can say “when” and “why,” but never 
“how.” If it determines broad policy, it will have no time for 
specific applications. If it concerns itself with specific applica- 
tions, it will become a many headed executive that will be no 
executive at all. It will fail in administration and will have 
no time for policy. Thus the state will suffer. I realize that 
in Britain the executive has been developed out of Parliament 
without loss of liberty or effectiveness, but this is not true 
of France. Moreover, there is nothing in our history or tradi- 
tions to indicate that our development would be as fortunate 
as the British, nor is there anything to indicate that Britain’s 
sternest tests may not lie in the years ahead. In any event, the 
framers of our Constitution believed that there were three 
kinds of governmental powers and that in general they should 
be separated into three corresponding branches of government 
—the legislative, the executive and the judicial branch. We 
now seem to be departing from the beliefs of the men of 
1787, not so much by challenging their principles as by ignor- 
ing them, not so much by amending our constitutions—state 
and federal—in a direct and open way, as by subverting them 
and eroding them under the constant, accumulative pressure 
of legislative power. 

What is the evidence upon this proposition? In the federal 
government, the pressure of the legislative power is exerted 
principally through Congressional investigating committees 
and through the power of the purse. Congressional commit- 
tees serve a necessary and useful purpose when they seek to 
determine sound national policy; but that function seems in- 
creasingly over-shadowed in prestige and public attention by 
investigating committees designed to harass the executive. 
What is the position of the Secretary of State on the defense 
of Formosa and the Pescadores? What is the position of the 
Secretary of the Interior on public power? What is the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture on price supports for 
farm crops? What about the Dixon-Yates contract? What is 
the Secretary of Defense doing about the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, the Air Force? What is the Secretary of the Treasury 
doing about the stock market? What is anybody, what is 
everybody, doing about subversives? In all of this the legisla- 
tive branch appears to be seeking more than information. 
It is a reasonable inference that it is exhibiting doubt and dis- 
trust of the executive department, a doubt and distrust which 
is thereby communicated to our own people and to foreign 
governments, and that, by these harassing and embarrassing 
procedures, it seeks to bend the executive to the legislative 
will. 

It may be appropriate to observe in this connection that 
by far the most significant fact about the Army-McCarthy 
hearings was never brought into focus for general public 
attention. This most significant fact was not the clash of per- 
sonalities involved, or whether one was right or another was 
wrong. The most significant fact was that the hearing was 
not a contest between equals. It was not a contest between 
equals because the Army is not free to deal with the Senate 
as the Senate is free to deal with the Army. It is not free 
because the Army is not free to apply pressure—subtle, indirect, 
difficult to prove, but pressure nonetheless—to the Senate or 
the House. Indeed, under our form of government, it has no 
means of doing so. The Senate, on the other hand, both collec- 
tively and individually, has undoubted power in this regard. 
Consider, for example, the power of the purse. An aggrieved 
general has no recourse against the Senate, but an aggrieved 
Senate, quite apart from specific provisions incorporated in 
an appropriation bill or other law, can withhold or delay 
appropriations, and an aggrieved Senator can withhold his 
vote. No reason need be given. The Senator merely votes 
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“No,” or he fails to vote. This ever-present threat, in the 
Senate and the House alike, is a powerful weapon. It explains 
why even the most modest request from “The Hill” to any 
executive department is almost invariably answered within 
the day, or why some explanation for the delay is forthcoming, 
if it is not answered. 

It is within the bounds of reason to believe that Congres- 
sional investigations and pressures upon the executive depart- 
ment will continue until one of two things happens: Either 
the President and his cabinet must be chosen from the Con- 
gress, or they must appear before the Congress and be answer- 
able for the conduct of their offices. In the absence of some 
striking change in law or opinion, this result seems inevitable. 

The erosion of the executive power has taken a somewhat 
different form within the states. There the executive power 
is seldom great to begin with, and beyond the power to recom- 
mend budgets and legislation, to make appointments, to exercise 
the veto, and to act as ceremonial head of the State, the Gov- 
ernor often has little authority other than that given him by 
the prestige of his office and the influence of his personality. 
Frequently, too, the heads of other executive departments are 
elected directly by the people. They are co-equal with and inde- 
pendent of the Governor. Thus, with the executive power of 
the State subdivided and weakened, the task of encroachment 
is an easy one. The chief devices in this regard are restrictive 
legislation, legislative supervisory or interim committees, and 
the power of the purse. Legislative supervisory committees, 
as the term is used here, are those continuing or perennial 
committees which possess power, between sessions of the 
legislature, to review the operation of state departments, boards 
and agencies, to appropriate funds for emergencies, to recom- 
mend appropriations and new legislation, and generally to 
exercise such other powers as are granted to them or which 
may accrue to them through the reluctance of those with 
whom they deal to challenge their assumptions of authority. 
Some of these committees may and do exercise as much real 
authority as the Governor himself, and the day may not be dis- 
tant when the chairman of such a committee will be in effect 
the chief administrative officer or “prime minister” of the State. 


Moreover, the legislative power over the purse is a hardy 
perennial. Appropriations can be and are passed in detail with 
provisos and stipulations as to their use. This is a dangerous 
practice and bad government, but there is nothing to stop 
it except the self-restraint and sense of justice of the legis- 
lators. While these attributes are characteristic of the vast 
majority of legislators, it may be doubted that they are char- 
acteristic of the bodies in which they serve. Disregard of leg- 
islative and constitutional mandates for reapportionment, dis- 
regard of practices and procedures which they demand of 
executive agencies, disregard of orderly methods of procedure, 
and other similar actions are not indicative of that self-restrainc 
and sense of justice which will hold in check encroachments 
upon the executive power. 

Thus by various devices the legislative power seems destined 
through the years to erode the powers of the executive and 
reduce them to its will, or what is equally probable, to sub- 
stitute its Own Committee structure in the exercise of real 
executive power—all without the trouble or inconvenience 
of amending the constitution. Our ancestors thought that this 
was the way to oppressive, or even tyrannical, government. It 
is for our generation to decide whether they were right or 
wrong. 

I have now dwelt at some length on one of the major 
constitutional heresies of our time. Next I should like to deal 
with another heresy, implicit if not expressed, in our Constitu- 
tion. It is the heresy of the omnicompetent citizen. 
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The omnicompetent citizen is the citizen who is able to 
perform any or all of the functions of government without 
previous preparation and at a moment’s notice. We do not 
indulge this theory in other walks of life. We assume that a 
dentist who pulls a tooth or a surgeon who removes an appen- 
dix should demonstrate some knowledge of the undertaking. 
Our reluctance to demand exact knowledge of public affairs 
from those who solicit our suffrage leads to strange and unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

It plays a large part in the current struggle for legislative 
supremacy. It leads to legislation without basis either in 
knowledge or understanding. It leads to false economies and 
unwarranted assertions of waste and extravagance, for reasons 
outlined by Canon Liddon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as long ago 
as 1879: 

“Waste is a relative term. Before we can say with cer- 
tainty whether or not a particular action involves waste, 
we must know what the agent thinks is best and what he is 
aiming at. Those who are in great enterprises generally 
appear wasteful to those who confine themselves to small 
ones.” 

And by Edmund Burke: 

“Mere parsimony is not economy . . . Expense, and great 
expense, may be an essential part of true economy. . 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists not in saving 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no providence, no 
sagacity, no powers of combination, no comparison, no 
judgment.”* 

Taxes can be saved by failing to build or repair highways, by 
closing schools and colleges and universities, by eliminating 
garbage disposal, fire departments and police protection, in 
short, by eliminating the functions that government is designed 
to perform. But this is not the way to statesmanship. The 
genius of the statesman is seen in the making of wise choices. 
rhe “back to the grass roots” movement rests upon the theory 
of the omnicompetent citizen. But a thousand “grass roots” 
physicists would never have made the atomic bomb. Those 
who stand at the grass roots may be close to the problem, but 
far from its solution. The grass roots are always far from the 
mountain tops, and proximity may not compensate for breadth 
of view. 

The theory of the omnicompetent citizen is at work in our 
attitude toward the Vice-Presidency. The reasons which lead 
to a nomination, while rarely as frivolous as those recited in 
Of Thee I Sing,” are still not the reasons at work in the 
nomination of a President. The Vice-President has no duty 
that could not be provided for by the Senate itself. And his 
only other function is to succeed to the Presidency if that 
office falls vacant. That being his prime function, should the 
Vice-Presidency ever be vacant? Or, if it may be vacant some 
of the time, why should it be filled any of the time? 

Of the thirty-three persons who have served as presidents 
of the United States in the last one hundred sixty-six years, 
seven, or more than one-fifth, have come to the presidency by 
direct succession from the vice-presidency. Thus, by this route 
alone, we have acquired a new president on the average of 
once in every twenty-four years. Moreover, during that period 
the oftice of vice-president has been vacant for a total of 
more than thirty-three and one-half years—twenty-two and 
one-half years of that time because of the succession of that 
officer to the presidency, and an additional eleven years because 
of the death or resignation of the vice-president while he held 
that office. An office which has been vacant for more than 
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thirty-three years out of the last one hundred and sixty-six, 
or one-fifth of the whole period, can hardly be regarded as an 
office indispensable to our welfare, security or safety. And if 
the succession can be provided for when there is no incumbent 
vice-president, why should there be a vice-president at any 
time? 

Because of the increasing age and experience demanded of 
Presidents, and because of the tremendous burdens which we 
have placed upon them by the enormous concentration of 
functions in that office, it will be surprising if the number 
who die in office does not increase rather than decline in the 
years ahead. Should we not, therefore, provide for some mode 
of succession that would assure an incumbent more obviously 
fitted for the presidency than is guaranteed by the vice-presi- 
dential nomination of a political convention which considers 
that its work is done and desires nothing so much as to adjourn 
and go home? 

Just as we demand too little of the Vice-President and 
believe that any citizen who will take the office is competent 
to perform it, so we assume any man elected to the Presidency 
to be automatically competent to assume the inhuman burdens 
of that office. Consider now the principal functions of the 
President: 

He is the chief of State, that is, the ceremonial head of 

the State. 

He is the political head of the State. 

He is the administrative head of the State. 

He is the Commander-in-Chief of the armed services. 

He is the head of his political party. 
The mere enumeration of these functions of the President 
without regard to other demands upon his time and talents, 
should be enough to show that the office is too comprehensive, 
too varied, too exacting and too isolated to be filled by any one 
man. Society has no right to place such demands upon any 
one man. The monarchs of Great Britain reign, but they do 
not govern. The Prime Minister governs, but he does not 
reign. Moreover, the Prime Minister is primus inter pares, 
the first among equals, and the authority and responsibility 
in which his office shares is a cabinet responsibility. The 
responsibility and authority are collective, not personal. But 
the Presdent’s authority and responsibility are personal and 
ultimate. He may delegate, but he may not share. He, and 
he alone, must bear both the authority and the responsibility. 

Each of the above functions might be discussed at length. 
But it is not my purpose to do more than to show the need 
for a review and re-evaluation of those aspects of our Con- 
stitution and governmental procedures which assume a com- 
petency that men cannot be expected to possess. No great 
business corporation would place upon its chief executive 
officer such a variety of exacting and responsible corporate 
functions as those concentrated in the Presidency of the 
United States. Must we admit that our great corporations are 
more solicitous of the brains and bodies and lives of their 
ablest men than are our people and their government; and 
that those corporations, unlike the people and their govern- 
ment, are wise enough to know that the best decisions are 
those made by men unwearied by burdensome and unnecessary 
duties and undistraught by overwhelming responsibility? Both 
our selfish and our unselfish interests lie in the same direction. 


Ill 


As has been abundantly clear throughout my remarks, I[ 
believe that we owe a very great debt to the men of 1787 
for devising a frame of government that has proved to be 
both adaptable and permanent. I think we owe it to their 
memory to see that the Constitution which they gave us is 
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adapted to new times and new conditions. If, in doing so, we 
abandon any of the basic political principles upon which their 
action was based, we should do so only after careful delibera- 
tion to assure ourselves that we are right, and they were 
wrong. And in any such event, I would hope to see us move 
directly and not by subterfuge. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion were not infallible, but they had among their number 
many wise, experienced and learned men. We shall do well, 
therefore, to be certain of our premises when we differ from 
those men. 

Nevertheless, as I have pointed out, the Constitution has 
not prevented the rise of serious problems. We have just 
discussed examples of them at some length. There are many 
others whose consideration would extend this presentation 
unduly, but I think that, in passing and without discussing 
them, we might take note of some of these additional prob- 
lems, so that they will not be overlooked in our thinking in 
the days ahead. 

It remains for us to deal with the heresy that the legislative 
and executive branches of our government should be imme- 
diately and constantly responsive to “the will of the people” 
(that “will” which seems incapable of precise definition). 

We must deal with the heresy that no one is bound to 
observe any decision in whose making he did not take part. 
Increasingly, in every walk of life, people tend to question 
and disregard any action unless they have participated in its 
making, sometimes unless they have expressly consented to 
it. No man has confidence in any decision other than his own. 
This is a complete negation of the theory of representative 
action, and if it spreads we are headed for anarchy. 

We need to know how we can have responsible government 
without unbearable oligarchy, or responsive government with- 
out mediocrity. 

We need to take a long, hard look at local government, and 
the frequent assertion that “grass roots” government is best. 
What is the evidence? Has it been established, and by what 
evidence, that city and state governments are more honest or 
competent than the federal government, or even that they are 
better able to deal with local problems? What is evidence and 
what is prejudice upon this point? 

We need to face the problem of excessive units of govern- 
ment. The State of Iowa has about 2,650,000 people. It also 
has more than seven thousand units of government, exclusive 
of the state and its agencies, to govern them. It has ninety- 
nine counties, because that was a sensible arrangement in the 
horse-and-buggy days. These seven thousand units of govern- 
ment may have been needed before we had telephones, auto- 
mobiles and paved roads. These units are costly, and the 
people groan under the taxation required to support them, 
but it is only with the greatest reluctance that they will 
review the necessity or utility of such units. 

We need to know why our people who have a passion for 
the newest and latest machines have an equal passion for old 
and archaic machinery of government. 

We need a better understanding of the indifference of the 
electorate. Why, even in a presidential election year, it requires 
the most strenuous efforts to get a substantial majority of the 
voters to the polls, and why the voting for local candidates 
in a primary election in an off year should be recognized as a 
national scandal. 

We need a better understanding of the amount of time and 
attention the private citizen can be expected to give to political 
matters. Do we ask more than we have any right to expect? 
Is popular government a fallacy? Two of the most durable, 
orderly and successful organizations in the history of mankind 
—the Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic Church—have 
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existed without popular elections. Perhaps we need new 
mechanisms in which the governors, that is the office holders, 
are true trustees and the governed are beneficiaries of that 
trust, with devices other than our present elections to hold 
the trustees to account for their actions. 

Perhaps we need some agency beyond the pressures of 
immediacy—a Senate composed of members chosen for life 
or at least not subject to the pressures of re-election—who 
can serve as a council of state, above the passions and pressures 
of the moment, with power to review and improve, but not 
obstruct, who can be trustees, in effect, for the living, for the 
great traditions of the dead and for the hopes of generations 
yet unborn. 

Certainly, with these and other problems before us, we 
have a call to action. Few problems are more pressing and 
urgent than those which might affect our government adversely 
as we attempt to live with the almost insoluble problems of 
the next half century. 

I say this quite seriously because it is possible that we 
have missed our great opportunity for world leadership toward 
peace and prosperity. In 1919 that leadership could have been 
ours for the taking. The nations of Europe were tired and . 
battered; Russia was laid low by revolution; Asia had not yet 
awakened. Opportunity knocked at our door, and we turned 
her away. How different was the situation at the end of World 
War II! Europe—our natural ally—was devastated and ex- 
hausted; Russia had become a mighty power; and Asia had 
awakened. Now, if we lead at all, we can lead only half the 
world. Our great opportunity may never return. When the 
historians of the twenty-second century write the history of 
our times, we may be described as “the nation that missed 
the bus,” the nation that came to maturity, turned aside from 
its opportunity, only to discover upon looking back that the 
center of world affairs was Asia, and not Europe or America. 


What was lacking in the years following World War I, 
when our great decision was made? It was not wealth or ma- 
chines or factories or any material power or even constitutional 
arrangements (although our Constitution is not a model for 
the conduct of foreign affairs). It was men that we needed— 
great men, men of vision! And we did not have them. Even 
the best of constitutions will not work without good men. 

And so a part of our task, as de Tocqueville and Macaulay 
and many others have pointed out, is to learn to.seek out our 
best and to be governed by them. This is a prodigious task. 
Because so many of our ancestors fled from some oppression 
or tyranny, we have never grasped the fact the government 
can be more than the sovereign, that it can be the servant of 
the people. Opinion polls consistently show that not more 
than one parent in five wants his son to enter upon a political 
career. Somehow we must change that ratio. We must change 
it by changing the attitudes which produce it. We are certain 
to be governed by someone—if not by the best, then by the 
mediocre or by the worst. Dependent as we are upon govern- 
ment for the public functions and services indispensable to 
a complex and civilized society, we can hardly survive incom- 
petence in government. Neither must we put an undue strain 
upon those good men who are now brooding over our affairs. 
We can lighten their load and relieve their burdens by recruit- 
ing good men to aid them in the tasks of government. And 
we can do this with a sense of work well done, because few 
things can be more rewarding then the maintenance of gov- 
ernment of a high order. And, as F. S. Oliver wrote in his 
book, The Endless Adventure, nothing can be more fascinating 
than the endless adventure of governing men. To that adven- 
ture—the endless adventure of governing men—we must call! 
the youth and ability of our time. 
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The Right to Work 


THE MAJORITY MAY NOT ENCROACH UPON THE FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES OF THE MINORITY 
By F.G. GURLEY, President, Santa Fe System Lines 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955 


HE TWO outstanding issues on the national labor front 

today are described as the guaranteed annual wage and 

the right to work. I have been asked to direct my atten- 
tions to the latter. 

Few subjects have become as beclouded by misinformation 
and misunderstanding, as the right-to-work question. I hope 
we may make a contribution to clearing the issues. 

There are two Federal acts which govern labor relations. 
These are (1) the Railway Labor Act, which applies to the 
railways and some other transportation companies, and (2) 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which applies to other industries. 

Section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act provides that 
nothing in the National Labor Relations Act shall be construed 
to authorize the execution or enforcement of collective bar- 
gaining agreements requiring compulsory union membership 
in any State where such agreements are prohibited by State 
law. 

Now, there is nothing complicated about a right-to-work 
law. Although all those currently in force in a number of our 
States differ in minor details, the net of each is the same. 
They simply provide that no individual can be required to 
belong to and support a labor union in order to hold a job. 
They mean that no man can be made to join a union in order 
to get a job and no man can be forced to join a union to 
keep his job. There are now 18 States prohibiting compulsory 
unionism. The number has been growing in recent years and 
there are certain to be more in the future. This alone indicates 
a widespread and growing public opposition to the notion that 
any man should have to join a union in order to exercise his 
right to earn a living. 

The Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N. J., in 
April 1955 reported upon a general public survey on the ques- 
tion and the great majority believes that a man should hold 
1 job whether or not he is a union member. The survey in- 
cluded 645 respondents in a group classified as “strongly social- 
istic.” The vote from this group was 47 percent in favor of 
the proposition, and it was the only group where the majority 
voted against the proposition that a man should hold a job 
whether or not he is a union member. 

The unions and certain political people try to show that 
these right-to-work laws are a grave threat to organized labor. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


Those who seek to overthrow right-to-work laws assidu-— 


ously avoid their paramount feature, which is the fact that 
they accord statutory protection to basic and fundamental 
human rights protected by the Bill of Rights of the Federal 
Constitution. The proponents of compulsory unionism, in fact, 
have done everything in their power to obscure this facet of 
right-to-work laws in a cloud of propaganda. But when pressed 
to it, they go so far as to deny that the Constitution of the 
United States protects a right-to-work. 

In this denial these people come into square conflict with 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The Court has re- 
peatedly held that the Bill of Rights protects a right to work 
and a freedom of association as well. These have also been 
given express universal recognition in the declaration of 
human rights of the United Nations. It is abundantly clear 
that these fundamental rights are abridged by compulsory 


unionism. A right or freedom exists in name only when it 
can be subjected to unreasonable and arbitrary conditions. The 
Supreme Court has flatly ruled that the right to work, like other 
constitutional liberties, cannot be subjected to such conditions. 
The same perforce applies to freedom of association. 

We are told that elections have shown that the union shop 
is desired by the majority of union members and that the 
wishes of these majorities should be respected. Let us assume, 
as it is claimed, that the majority in favor of the union shop 
is ordinarily overwhelming. The principal point demonstrated 
by that is that a compulsory membership requirement is not 
required for a strong union membership, and the coercion and 
infringement of liberty of the objecting minority serves no 
really useful purpose. If nearly everybody belongs to the union 
anyway, no substantial purpose is served by forcing a handful 
of objectors. to conform. 

A union is not, as many people suppose, purely an agency 
for collective bargaining with the employer. It is partly that, 
of course, but it is also more. Sometimes it is partly a social 
club, partly a secret society, partly an insurance company, and 
of course it has definite relations with political organization. 
To join it a man has to give up some of his freedoms, and 
some people just don’t like to do that. Their reason, good, 
bad, or indifferent, is entitled to respect. 

You will find that as a°unionman the employee is expected 
to contribute to an associated political organization, and other- 
wise toe the line politically. This means an assertion of control 
by the union over matters without direct bearing on the 
union’s role of collective-bargaining representative, and as to 
which the leaders assume to know better than the individual 
himself what is good and what is bad for him. 

However appropriate this might be where membership in 
the union is on a voluntary basis, it becomes intolerable when 
it applies to one who is forced into the orgaaization against 
his will. It is bad enough to force a man into a good union. 
But what about forcing fine American citizens into a union 
dominated by Communists, or one dominated by racketeers? 

That to our disgrace is being done in this country today, 
and the doing of it is being facilitated by the laws and the 
institutions established during the thirties and forties. To 
the credit of the CIO it has expelled a number of large and 
important unions because of Communist domination, but that 
has not ended their power or the power of other Communist- 
dominated unions under union-shop agreements to force work- 
ers into their ranks. In the last 10 years we have spent untold 
billions to protect the people of the free world from Com- 
munist domination, and yet we ourselves follow a labor policy 
that forces our own people into organizations ruled by Com- 
munist leaders. We would never think of doing it in any other 
field, yet we persist here, largely I think, because of the 
timidity of politicians in consideration of these policies. 

In New York and elsewhere public attention has been 
focused in recent years on unions controlled by racketeers and 
criminals, where honest men because of union-shop agree- 
ments have to bow the knee to these cruinals and racketeers 
to earn their living. 

One of the arguments advanced by those who oppose 
right-to-work laws is that management and labor should have 
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the freedom to engage in collective bargaining on the question 
of compulsory union membership. 

Let us examine this freedom of contract. There are three 
parties whose ‘interests are affected by compulsory union mem- 
bership—management, unions, and employees. The manage- 
ment and the union have no right to make an agreement which 
serves to deprive the employees of their basic constitutional 
rights, such as the right to work and the freedom of association. 

Many years ago freedom of contract was thought to protect 
the right of management to include in a contract of employ- 
ment a provision under which the employee bound himself 
not to join a labor union. A great many people who classified 
themselves as liberals objected to this. They called it a “yellow 
dog” contract. They said that it enabled the employer to use 
his freedom of contract to destroy the freedom of choice of 
the employee in joining an organization. They said it violated 
his right of association. I think they were quite right and I 
am glad they succeeded in securing the passage of statutes 
which outlawed the practice. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act contained a ringing declaration 
of policy to the effect that every man should have the right to 
freedom of choice in joining or staying out of a labor union. 

But today those who were against the freedom of contract 
which produced the “yellow dog” contract are dissatisfied with 
what they have done. They want to restore the supremacy of 
freedom of contract, or at least so long as it moves along the 
other side of the street and permits interference with freedom 
of association by means of compulsory union membership. 
What they are trying to do is to turn the clock back. 

Actually there is no such thing in this country as freedom 
of contract with respect to the union shop. The majority of 
employers in the country are opposed to any form of com- 
pulsory union membership, many of them have nevertheless 
agreed to the union shop. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that they have done so not of their own free will but because 
of coercion—by strikes or threats of strikes. In any field where 
the ruling influence is coercion, freedom of contract is a 
misnomer. 

While the Taft-Hartley Act clearly recognizes the right of 
individual States to pass right-to-work laws, the Railway Labor 
Act is different. From 1934 to 1951 the Railway Labor Act 
specifically forbade a closed shop or a union shop. Under an 
amendment of 1951 the union shop was sanctioned under 
certain conditions, any other law, State or Federal, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Under this amendment the nonoperating unions on the 
Santa Fe sought an agreement for a union shop. Similar action 
was taken on other railroads. Such an agreement would require 
the Santa Fe to serve notice on all present employees who are 
not union members that they must join the union representing 
their craft within 60 days or be fired from their jobs. The 
agreement would require that new employees join the union 
within the 60-day period. 

It is clear that the proposed agreement contemplates we 
would use the power of an employer to deprive individual men 
and women of a freedom which is theirs as an unalienable 
right. We are asked to fire people for exercising their rights. 
A right to pursue happiness—a right to get the means of sus- 
taining life—a right of property—a right to work. It is a 
freedom of individual men and women which it is not our 
right to bargain away. 

The Santa Fe has several thousand non-union employees 
who, for reasons good or bad or indifferent, but at least satis- 
factory to them, do not belong to a labor organization. 

When the unions pressed their demands for a union-shop 
agreement, a class action was instituted as a test suit by 13 
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Santa Fe employees at Amarillo, Tex., against both the unions 
and the railroad. Santa Fe subsequently aligned itself with its 
employees and against the unions. The district court at Amarillo 
found that the proposed union-shop agreement would deprive 
the individual employees and the Santa Fe of rights guaranteed 
to them under the Constitution. The court granted a permanent 
injunction enjoining the signing of a union-shop agreement. 
Also, the order of the court restrains the union from demand- 
ing such agreement through use of a strike or through other 
economic sanctions. 

The court of civil appeals reversed the findings of the dis- 
trict court and the case has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Texas and it will be argued on May 11. 

Now, I do not propose to talk too much about this specific 
case. It is an important case because it raises a question that 
has never, so far as I have been able to learn, been squarely 
presented to or decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, namely, whether compulsory union membership is com- 
patible with the fundamental liberties guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. 

There have been State court decisions, some one way, some 
another, but none by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What is important is the principle of liberty that so thoroughly 
permeates the case. The very fundamental liberty which is 
involved is the right to work without complying, as a condi- 
tion of employment, with any requirement of membership or 
nonmembership in a labor union. 

We are not opposed to unions on the Santa Fe. We have 
recognized railroad unions beginning in the 1880's, and we 
think that they have a useful and legitimate place among 
American institutions. 

These railroad labor unions are among the very best of the 
labor organizations in the country. I know most of their 
executives, and they are good people. I have no quarrel with 
them personally. My difference with them relates to the ques- 
tion of principle on this specific issue. 

We are resisting the demands for a union shop because we 
think they are contrary to the principles under which this 
country has been founded, because we do not wish to be a 
party to depriving our employes of their rights, and because 
we believe that the subjugation of the individual is contrary 
to the best interest of all concerned. We think that yielding 
to the demands would work injury, tangible and intangible, to 
the company and to the employes, both those who are presently 
union members and those who are not. 

It is an obvious infringement on the liberty of a man to 
force him against his will to belong to any private organiza- 
tion. This is scarcely denied, but an attempt is made to justify 
the deprivation of liberty in the case of a labor union on a 
number of special grounds. 

Earlier I mentioned the principle of majority rule. It is 
said that if the majority of employees unite in organizing a 
union on democratic principles their decision is binding on 
all. But this is no more true in a labor union than in any 
other type of private association. 

There is nothing absolute about the priticiple of majority 
rule. It is not unlimited. Under free institutions the majority 
may not encroach upon the fundamental liberties of the minor- 
ity. The very purpose of our Constitution and of the Bill of 
Rights is the protection of minorities. Tyranny and oppression 
are as bad at the hands of a majority as at the hands of George 
III or a dictator heading a modern police state. 

There is reason for believing that in America today the 
danger to liberty from outside our borders is not the only 
one we face. There is also the inside danger which has its 
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origin in the impulses and emotions which impel the crowd to 
infringe on individual rights. 

Compulsory union membership is also supported by an 
appeal to the equitable theory that since the union confers 
benefits on all employees by acting as their collective-bargain- 
ing representative and otherwise, each of them should be com- 
pelled to bear a share of the burden of supporting the organ- 
ization. 

Those who stay out, it is said, are free riders who get unjust 
enrichment at the expense of the members. Drawing an an- 
alogy between union dues and taxes, those who take this 
view say that democratic principles require nonunion men to 
contribute financial support to the union which represents 
them. They go so far as expressly to classify union dues as 
taxes. 

These reasons no more support compulsory membership in 
a labor union than in any other type of association. 

The payment of dues to the union cannot properly be lik- 
ened to taxes. Taxation is a sovereign power and may be 
exercised by the Government alone. There is not the slightest 
basis for the levying of taxes by a labor union or by any 
other private association. 

Every chamber of commerce, every board of trade, every 
trade association, every taxpayers’ league, many fraternal 
organizations, and many service clubs provide benefits for a 
group of persons. Quite a few people think one political party 
or the other provides inestimable benefits to all of the people 
of the country. Yet, would that justify making membership 
compulsory in these associations, including the political 
parties? 

The theory of the free-rider argument is that when an 
organization is protective or promotive of the interests of a 
class or group, every member of that class or group should 
be compelled to join and support the organization. This idea 
is opposed to the fundamental theory of private organization. 
A group of people associate themselves to advance their com- 
mon interests. They try to persuade as many others as they 
can to join with them but since the undertaking is wholly 
private and voluntary they can use nothing but persuasion 
to obtain or retain members. According to the compulsory 
union-membership theory, however, whenever an organization 
becomes representative of a large number of persons having 
a common interest, everyone having the same interest should 
be compelled to join the organization. 

For the sake of testing the free-rider theory, let us look for 
a moment at the benefit bestowed upon workers as a class by 
the investors who raise the capital to build the plant and 
provide the management whereby workers are given employ- 
ment. Suppose a law were passed providing that management 
could require as a condition of employment that all employees 
must belong to an industry protective association, formed to 
advance the welfare of the industry as a whole. A strong 
argument could be made that the corporate employer, by 
financing, organizing, and managing the business, is providing 
the opportunity for employment which is so vital to the 
employees, furnishing them as it does with the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. It could be argued that the employer is not 
only investing money and taking risks for the benefit of the 
employees or the corporation, but is supporting the industrial 
association to look out for the welfare of all of those engaged 
in the industry, and therefore, the employees should not be 
free riders in the organization which likewise functions for 
their benefit. One could argue that they should be compelled 
to’ join the association, to pay their dues and to submit to 
the charter, bylaws, and rules governing the other members 
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of the industry association, which some might argue confers 
greater material benefits on employees than any labor organiza- 
tions. Despite the apparent absurdity of this illustration, it has 
fully as much logic as the case for compulsory unionism. 

The final ground that is urged for supporting compulsory 
union membership is one I touched upon earlier, i.e., that it is 
necessary for union security. Labor leaders have frequently 
placed their demands for security on the basis of need. They 
have said in effect: “We must have the closed or union shop 
to guarantee our existence and thereby insure protection of 
the gains of organized labor.” Where this idea has been 
accepted, the acceptance has generally been uncritical and 
without question. But now that the union shop form of com- 
pulsory union membership has spread beyond mere local situa- 
tions, it is time to evaluate the theory of the need for the 
union shop as essential to the survival of the union, or to its 
prosperity and well-being, or its successful operation. It is 
time to test it and reappraise its role as an instrument of 
union security. 

Fortunately, the yardstick of ample experience in the rail- 
road industry is at hand to test the validity of the assumption 
that the need for compulsory union membership continues 
under modern conditions. From 1934 to 1951, the Railway 
Labor Act specifically forbade closed or union shop contracts 
in the railroad industry. If the old assumptions about need 
were sound, one would expect to find that railroad labor organ- 
izations fared rather badly in that 17-year period. We all 
know, at least in a general way, that railroad labor unions 
have made considerable progress in recent years, and have 
enjoyed marked success. But we need not speculate—let us 
see what the record shows. 

It is interesting indeed to examine membership figures of 
the three largest nonoperating railroad unions during the 
period when the union shop was forbidden by legislation. 
They show a threefold gain during this very time. The other 
rail unions expanded in a comparable fashion during the 
same period. 

Membership is not the only area in which these unions 
have enjoyed outstanding success. By 1952 each had collective 
bargaining contracts covering substantially all—between 94 
and 99 percent—of the railroad mileage in the country. 

This experience in the railroad industry does not stand 
alone. It has its parallel in the growth in the ranks of organized 
labor in industry after industry without the coercive influence 
of the union shop or any other form of compulsory union 
membership. 

Dr. Frederick Meyers of the University of Texas, testified 
for the unions in the Texas case I have mentioned. Later, in 
two addresses, Dr. Meyers described a study he had made 
which revealed that labor unions have experienced a remark- 
able growth in Texas in recent years, including 1947-1953, 
when the union-shop statute in that State was in effect. 

The statute not only did not wreck the unions but did not 
so much as impede the rapid rate of their growth. There is 
good reason for believing that compulsory union membership 
harms rather than helps the union cause. Louis D. Brandeis, a 
great liberal, said many years ago that, “The objections, legal, 
economic, and social, against the closed shop are so strong, 
and the ideas of the closed shop so antagonistic to the Ameri- 
can spirit, that the insistence upon it has been a serious 
obstacle to union progress.” 

We hope that we have made a contribution to an under- 
standing of the issues and have made clear the reasons why 
we feel that compulsory unionism runs counter to the basic 
institutions of our form of society. 
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Pending Problems in U. S. Foreign Economic 
Policy 


EFFECT ON JOBS, INCOME AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


By SAMUEL C. WAUGH, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Delivered before the annual meeting, The Delta Council, Cleveland, Mississippi, May 12, 1955 


ADIES and gentlemen, you may not know that the 

President of your Delta Council, William A. Crabill, is 

a fellow Nebraskan, an erstwhile Cornhusker turned 

cotton expert. It was due to Bill’s personal and persuasive 

invitation that I am here today, and, I might say at the outset, 
I am happy I came. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, encourages 
members of his staff to avail themselves of every opportunity 
to discuss foreign economic policy problems with organiza- 
tions such as yours. We may not always agree on the manner 
in which those problems should be handled (and, in fact, I 
have learned that there is some disagreement within various 
segments of your own industry as to procedure). But, for 
my part, I can frankly say I have always benefited from the 
direct contact which meetings outside of Government such as 
this have given me with agriculturists and industrialists. 

It will always be important for Government officials to 
keep in mind the fact that their decisions affect people. It 
is equally important for people to understand that Government 
decisions must be made in the over-all national interest. Meet- 
ings such as this contribute to this mutual understanding. 

All of my business life has been spent in an agricultural 
community. In Nebraska we don’t grow cotton, but wheat and 
corn are as important to the economy there as cotton is here 
in the Delta. Furthermore, the problems of the wheat farmer 
are in many ways the same as those of the cotton farmer. 
Both look to foreign sales for disposal of a large portion of 
their crops. Both are producing crops that are in surplus in 
the United States. Both are producing under substantial acre- 
age restrictions—the result of many years of high, rigid price 
supports, and of ,the tremendous production drive by our 
farmers during World War II and the Korean emergency. 

The interest of the cotton industry in the government's 
foreign economic problems has long been a source of encour- 
agement to the Department of State. Your industry has recog- 
nized, longer than many others, the importance of a high 
level of international trade, not only to the prosperity of the 
cotton industry but to the national economy as a whole. 

Today I want to talk about some pending problems of for- 
eign economic policy and emphasize that the sound resolution 
of these problems in the national interest is important to us 
all. It is no exaggeration to say that today the American 
people are much more aware of the effect of foreign economic 
policy on their jobs, their income, and the national security 
than was the case before World War IL. 

The day is long since past when foreign economic policy 
could be thought of solely in terms of the level of the Ameri- 
can tariff. We now know, in some cases as a result of bitter 
experience, that what we do with respect to foreign economic 
assistance and technical aid, export controls on strategic 
materials, government procurement, aviation routes, the radio 
spectrum, the merchant marine, export subsidies, import 
restrictions, customs formalities, overseas investment and stock- 
pile development—what we do about all those things can 
seriously affect our relations with our friends and allies. 
Hardly a day passes that we do not have to deal with a prob- 


lem in some one of these fields, and we must always ask our- 
selves what the effect of the decisions might be on the national 
security. Let me show you why. 

Western Europe has largely recovered from the devastation 
of World War II. We have been given and can take a good 
bit of the credit for that recovery because of our economic 
assistance programs. But you can imagine the confusion and 
bewilderment amofig our friends abroad if with one hand we 
help them to get their factories back into production and 
with the other we slam the door in their faces when they try 
to sell some of their products to us. What do you think the 
reaction of some of these countries might be when we then 
ask their cooperation in preventing the shipment of some of 
these products to the Communist countries? 

Or take another case, this time in Southeast Asia where 
the population of several countries is almost totally dependent 
for its livelihood on the world market in two or three basic 
commodities, such as tin, rubber, or rice. 

We happen to have a pretty big stockpile of tin. We need 
that tin in the event of a national emergency which might 
cut us off from overseas sources of supply. Our tin supply is 
totally dependent on foreign ore. So we are going to keep a 
fairly large stockpile on hand. 

Just suppose for the moment that we were to decide that 
we did not need as much tin in the stockpile as we originally 
thought we should have. What could we do? Could we go 
ahead and dump our tin on the United States and export 
markets regardless of the effect of our action on the economic 
stability of other countries such as Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Malaya? What do you think the reaction of the governments 
of those countries would be to such a policy? What would 
our reaction be if the shoe were on the other foot? 

A great many Americans are aware of this relationship 
between our foreign economic policy and our national security. 
This is one of the key reasons for the growing interest and 
concern with Administration decisions in the field of foreign 
economic policy. 

Another basic reason and this is purely domestic lies in 
the simple fact that some 4 1/3 million jobs here in the 
United States are attributable to work generated by our im- 
ports and exports. We have become the world’s largest trader, 
exporting about 20 per cent of the goods entering into inter- 
national commerce and importing about 15 percent of such 
goods. In dollar terms our foreign trade amounted to $25 
billion in 1954—$10 billion in imports and $15 billion in 
exports. The farm production of one out of gvery ten acres 
is consumed outside the United States. Our farmers sell to 
foreign countries from 25 to 35 percent of their wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco. For certain American industries, too, exports 
represent a sizeable part of their profits. For example, 15 
percent of our production of motor trucks and buses is sold 
abroad; 13 percent of our farm machinery, and 10 percent of 
our machine tools. Last year our exports of metals and minerals 
came to over $2 billion. 

Now, I have no intention of burdening you with statistics, 
but those just cited make clear two major points. The first 
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is that a high level of foreign trade is of vital concern to a 
wide cross-section of the American people. It is of prime 
importance to the Mississippi cotton grower, the Nebraska 
wheat farmer, the machine tool builder in Connecticut, and 
the automobile worker in Detroit. The Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce last year made a public statement that their export 
business accounted for one out of seven jobs. This poses one 
of the major pending problems of United States foreign 
economic policy; how can we best safeguard and expand the 
foreign trade of this country on which so many American 
jobs are dependent? 

President Eisenhower has clearly pointed out one course 
we must pursue: we must take the lead in reducing unjus- 
tifiable barriers to world trade through the gradual selective 
reduction of tariffs, on a reciprocal basis with other nations— 
that is, with both sides making concessions. 

Legislation which would renew for three years the Presi- 
dent's authority to negotiate such reductions now has been 
approved by both houses of the Congress. The bill is known 
as H.R. 1—meaning “House of Representatives Bill No. 1.” 

There is no better summary of the importance of this legis- 
lation to the American people than that found in the Presi- 
dent's own words spoken on April 25 at the Annual Meeting 
of the Associated Press in New York. This is what the 
President said: 

“The issue is clean-cut. Either we foster flourishing trade 
between the free nations or we weaken the free world and 
our own economy. Unless trade links these nations together, 
our foreign policy will be encased in a sterile vacuum; our 
domestic economy will shrink within its continental 
fences. 

“Now to abandon our program for the gradual reduction 
of unjustifiable trade barriers—to vitiate the Administration’s 
proposals by crippling amendments—would strike a severe 
blow at the cooperative efforts of the free nations to build 
up their economic and military defense. It could result in 
increasing discrimination against our exports. It could lead 
to widespread trade restrictions and a sharp contracting in 
world trade. This would mean lower production and employ- 
ment at home. It could mean a retreat to economic national- 
ism and isolationism. It would constitute a serious setback 
to our hopes for global peace.” 

I recommend this speech by the President* as “required 
reading” for Americans at this critical point in the history of 
American foreign policy. 

Some people opposed H. R. 1 because they feared its enact- 
ment would bring ruin to certain of our industries. The Ad- 
ministration believes that this concern is unfounded. Tariff 
reductions negotiated under the provisions of H. R. 1 would 
be selective, gradual, and moderate. Before they could be 
negotiated the President must get the advice of the Tariff 
Commission regarding the rate below which, in its opinion, a 
reduction could not be made without causing or threatening 
to Cause serious injury to the domestic industry producing the 
product. Public hearings would continue to be held before 
any tariff negotiations were undertaken. Importers, exporters, 
producers, and consumers would have full opportunity to 
present their views. Furthermore, H. R. 1 will still contain 
the “escape clause” provision, which permits the withdrawal 
or modification of tariff concessions in the event that increased 
imports cause or threaten to cause serious injury to a domestic 
industry. 

You may have noticed that the President has emphasized 
the importance of H. R. 1 to the cooperative efforts of the 
free nations in building up their economic and military 

*Vital Speeches Vol. 21, May 15, 1955. 
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defense. This cooperative effort, so far as trade is concerned, 
is symbolized by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
familiarly known as the GATT. 

The General Agreement is the principal instrument by 
which the Executive Branch has carried out the purposes of 
the Trade Agreements Act. It consists, basically, of a set of 
fair trade rules for international commerce protecting the 
tariff concessions negotiated by the countries adhering to the 
Agreement. These rules cover such things as the conditions 
under which import restrictions and export subsidies may 
be imposed, customs formalities, and the requirement that 
each country shall extend to the commerce of every other 
country adhering to the Agreement treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded to any country. Some 58,000 tariff conces- 
sions are now protected by these rules. 

Because of the value of the trade rules, tested by seven 
years of experience with them, the General Agreement coun- 
tries recently drafted an agreement which would form a 
permanent organization to administer them which would be 
known as the Organization for Trade Cooperation. On April 
14, President Eisenhower asked Congress to authorize United 
States membership in that Organization. You all know that 
the General Agreement is not an organization but a trade 
agreement, adhered to by the United States and 33 other 
countries. 

Once again, the President’s request was prompted by his 
conviction that the enlightened self-interest of the United 
States requires that it cooperate in the removal of unjustifiable 
barriers to world trade, and by the knowledge that if such 
cooperative action is to be fully effective a permanent, con- 
tinuing Organization is needed. 

Since 1948 the United States has used the consultative pro- 
cedures of the General Agreement to obtain the elimination, 
or the relaxation, of foreign restrictions imposed on imports 
of American goods. Import restrictions that other countries 
have had on such items as coal, apples, cigarettes, lumber, 
potatoes, textiles, automobiles, tobacco, petroleum, wool, and 
motion pictures have been removed as a result of these con- 
sulrarions which che United States has been able to secure 
in accordance with the provisions of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Administration firmly believes that the continued ex- 
pansion of American agriculture and industry into the export 
market requires the kind of fair trade rules contained in the 
General Agreement. It is convinced that the value of those 
rules will continue to grow if they are administered by the 
proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation, and that firm, 
forward steps toward convertibility of world currencies can 
be made through the multilateral approach to international 
trade problems made possible by the General Agreement. 
That is why President Eisenhower asked the Congress to 
approve United States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Co-operation. It is an important part of his program. 
Legislation which would authorize such membership has been © 
introduced into the House as H. R. 5550. 

On these two issues—the renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act, and United States membership in the proposed Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation—the foreign economic pro- 
gram of the United States faces its greatest tests. The Admin- 
istration has full confidence that the alertness and intelligence 
of the American people, if brought to bear on these issues, 
will lead to their resolution in the national interest. 

Our foreign economic policies cannot be conceived in a 
vacuum and their impact on our relations with other countries 
in the free world must be borne constantly in mind. 

One area in which our foreign friends express considerable 
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concern regarding U. S. intentions in the foreign trade field 
centers around the disposal of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Second only to the extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program and the revision of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the farm surplus disposal problem 
receives the largest share of my attention. We have spent 
much time on this question with Congressional leaders, with 
representatives of your industry and other farm groups, and 
with others in the Administration. This experience has been 
a liberal education for all concerned. We have acquired a 
deeper insight into the problems of the cotton grower and 
the producers of other farm commodities. We have also been 
able to make clear some of the foreign policy problems which 
arise from our domestic surplus problems. 

During the recent review of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in which the United States participated 
with the representatives of 33 friendly countries, it was appar- 
ent that what our friends abroad desire most of all is some 
assurance that we will not dump our surpluses in foreign 
markets. They know of the concern of our American people 
with this problem. They appreciate from their own experience 
the necessity for having a sound, healthy agriculture, and 
recognize that our price support policy is directed to that end. 

We in the State Department are well aware that your cotton 
acreage has been drastically reduced. We know that for a 
good many farmers these acreage restrictions have created a 
real hardship. We know the importance of cotton in our 
foreign trade. Do you realize that in 1954 cotton was our 
largest agricultural export and accounted for over 5 percent 
of our total exports? 

We know how important cotton exports are to the pros- 
perity of the cotton farmer. We are also aware that the 
United States will have stocks of about 10 million bales of 
cotton at the end of this season. We know, too, that we hold 
most of the total world cotton surplus. 

The Department of Agriculture has the responsibility within 
the Government for making determinations concerning the 
problem of our cotton surplus as well as other problems faced 
by the American farmer. The Department of State is respon- 
sible for the conduct of the foreign relations of the United 
States. When our agricultural problems involve our foreign 
relations as well, both Departments have a responsibility to the 
people of the United States. Neither Department has a veto 
over the other. That would not be in the interest of our 
country for both Departments are concerned with matters of 
vital importance to the American people. 

In order to assist in reducing the stocks of farm products— 
including cotton—held by the United States Government the 
Administration recommended, and the Congress last year 
enacted, Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act. I want to make it clear to you that the 
State Department supported the enactment of this legislation 
and is one of a number of agencies of the Government that 
are working cooperatively to carry it out. 

When President Eisenhower signed this legislation into 
law in July 1954, he provided guidance for its operation. He 
said, “The Act wisely sets forth the intention of Congress 
that it shall expand world trade on a sound basis and not dis- 
rupt it. I am glad that this makes it possible for me to assure 
normal suppliers to commercial markets at home and abroad 
that the Act will be administered so that the United States 
will not be engaged in unfair competition or in other prac- 
tices which would disturb world markets. Such disturbance 
to markets would not only cause serious harm to other coun- 
tries but would harm us most of all since we are the world’s 
largest exporters. Thus, in following our own broad interests, 
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we shall be reflecting our responsibility as a member of the 
family of nations.” 

The President also made it clear in his Executive Order 
assigning responsibilities to various agencies for the imple- 
mentation of the Act that: “The United States cannot be 
satisfied with the position of holding its own supplies off the 
market and accumulating surpluses while other countries 
dispose of their entire production. Accordingly, the United 
States will offer its products at competitive prices. At the 
same time the United States will not use its agricultural sur- 
pluses to impair the traditional competitive position of friendly 
countries by disrupting world prices of agricultural com- 
modities.” 

Each of the half-a-dozen government agencies concerned 
with some aspect of Public Law 480 looks at each program 
from the point of view of its responsibilities within the gov- 
ernment. The result is an agreed U. S. Government program. 
This represents teamwork and cooperation. It is no different 
from the way a modern business organization operates today. 

Some people have expressed the view that Public Law 480 
has been operating too slowly. They cannot understand why 
a sale is not made as soon as the United States offers to sell 
agricultural commodities for a country’s local currency. The 
experience to date has shown that the prospective buying 
country is sometimes in a better bargaining position than the 
United States. The greater the urgency of the need by the 
recipient country for the commodities offered by the United 
States, the earlier an agreement will be negotiated. This is 
only natural since we are not giving these commodities away; 
we are selling them for the currency of the buying countries. 
The country buying agricultural surpluses from us with its 
own currency may not necessarily agree with the United States 
that the currency should be used for the exact purposes pro- 
posed by the United States Government. Sometimes a good 
deal of negotiating is necessary. 

Another problem that arises is the rate of exchange between 
the United States dollar and the local currency at which the 
transaction will take place. What may be considered a reason- 
able rate of exchange to the United States Government in 
terms of maintaining the value of these farm products may 
be considered an unfavorable rate of exchange by the pur- 
chasers. 

Despite problems such as these, Public Law 480 has been 
moving ahead as well as might be expected for legislation 
that embodies the new concepts that we find in this law. 
Public Law 480 has resulted in signed agreements for cotton 
with five countries, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Spain, Israel and 
Finland, for about 220,000 bales. Other agreements have been 
signed for the sale of other farm products. Negotiations are 
underway which should result in substantial increases in the 
amount of cotton which will be exported under Public Law 
480. If this law should result in export sales of about 500,000 
bales of cotton more than would otherwise have taken place 
without this legislation, we probably will all agree that the 
program has been successful. 

In recent months various suggestions have been made to 
speed up cotton exports—suggestions that would involve a 
departure from the present cotton export price policy of the 
Government. These proposals are generally along the line 
of some type of export subsidy, whether it be in the form of 
the sale by the Commodity Credit Corporation of a portion 
of its cotton stocks to the highest bidder or at less than the 
loan price, or whether it be a direct export subsidy such as 
the United States had before World War II and a few years 
after. 
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I have gained the impression over the last several months, 
in listening to the arguments that have been put forth for 
an export subsidy, that some American cotton growers feel 
that since only the United States is holding the world cotton 
surplus today no one else who grows or buys cotton elsewhere 
in the world is concerned about how we solve this problem. 
Don’t you believe it! What we do with this surplus is a 
world-wide problem today, of concern to every other cotton 
exporting and importing country. 

Discussions that have taken place in the United States on 
this question have been heard around the world. Our cotton 
exports as well as those of other exporting countries have 
been adversely affected by the uncertainty over our future 
cotton export policy. Countless inquiries about what the policy 
of the United States will be have been received by both the 
Agriculture and State Departments from governments of 
cotton exporting and importing countries and from private 
foreign importers and spinners. , 

If the United States Government did adopt a cotton export 
subsidy, what would be its effects? Other governments would 
have to decide between trying to meet our subsidy at substan- 
tial financial cost or letting their cotton exports decline. Either 
alternative would cost them badly needed foreign exchange. 
Past experience suggests that they might well decide to meet 
our subsidy, and that this action could cancel out what we 
hoped to gain by introducing the subsidy. 

Let us suppose we took extremely drastic action and used 
the tremendous financial resources of our government to 
achieve an increase in the sale of our cotton without regard 
to the consequences elsewhere in the free world. Some people 
in the cotton industry are reported to have suggested an 
export subsidy of 10 cents per pound in order to export six 
million bales of cotton a year. Whether the Government paid 
this subsidy out directly to the cotton shipper or whether CCC 
reduced its export prices, the export of six million bales under 
a subsidy of this size would cost the United States taxpayer 
$300 million a year. And overseas, we could conceivably cause 
such havoc as to break the economies of other cotton produc- 
ing countries. This could create explosive political problems 
as well. This may sound far-fetched, but consider the fact 
that to Egypt cotton represents 85 percent of its total exports; 
to Pakistan it represents almost 50 percent; to Peru and 
Mexico, 20 percent; and to Turkey, 20 percent. 

The problem is not solved by saying that cotton has grown 
in importance in these countries as a result of our high price 
supports. What is so important today is that these other cotton 
exporting countries are our friends and allies. We look to 
most of them to share with us the mutual defense burden so 
essential in today’s world. To do this they must be able to 
earn foreign exchange to pay for their needed imports. Their 
economies must be sound and stable. 

There is another aspect to a possible cotton export subsidy 
which bears quite significantly on our foreign policy. Probably 
many of you heard the report from Bandung, Indonesia, a few 
weeks ago during the Asian-African conference that negotia- 
tions between Egypt and Communist China were underway 
by which Egypt would increase her cotton exports to Com- 
munist China by about 100,000 bales. The report from Ban- 
dung was that Egypt was forced to seek increased exports to 
the Iron Curtain because the uncertainty over U. S. cotton 
export policy had reduced her exports to countries on this 
side of the Iron Curtain. Regardless of whether Communist 
China really needs more cotton from Egypt, it represented a 
perfect opportunity for Communist China to attempt to draw 
Egypt closer to her. What other opportunities for discord in 
the West would a cotton export subsidy present to the 
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Communists? 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I am not saying that 
only these foreign relations factors should determine our 
cotton export policy, or that the hardship faced by many 
American cotton farmers should be disregarded. Nor am I 
implying in any way that there will or will not be an export 
subsidy in the 1955-56 cotton season, because I don’t know. 
What I am saying is that the role of the United States in 
international affairs today, a role based upon the need to 
protect our national security, makes it mandatory that the 
United States Government not limit itself solely to considering 
the domestic factors involved. The foreign relations considera- 
tions which I mentioned are very real problems. They are of 
concern to every American. Only when the domestic and 
foreign factors are considered together can a decision be made 
that would be in our own national self-interest. 

There are other solutions to the cotton problem, some of 
which have been put forth previously. Allow me to make a 
few comments. 

First, it is the suggestion that flexible price supports replace 
high rigid levels so that American cotton won't be priced 
out of the market. Although this approach is, of course, the 
responsibility of the Agriculture Department, let me interject 
—on the international level—one advantage that would be 
gained through flexible price supports. 

High price supports on cotton over the years have given 
your competitors a real incentive to expand. I am referring 
here not only to foreign cotton producers but also to cotton’s 
bigger competitor—man-made fibers. While there are in the 
foreign free world today only about one million more acres 
in cotton than in the prewar period resulting in increased 
cotton production of about three million bales, synthetic fiber 
production in the rest of the world is now equivalent to about 
eight million bales of cotton. 

Secondly, the National Cotton Council's sales promotion and 
market research programs, which are aimed at increasing 
cotton consumption, have been quite successful in the U. S. 
The extension of these programs to the European market, 
which will shortly get underway, offers real promise to expand 
the market for American cotton. The State Department be- 
lieves in this approach and if it can assist the National Cotton 
Council in its programs abroad, it stands ready, of course, to 
do so. 

Thirdly, your Government is fostering programs to bring 
about economic development throughout the world. When 
presently underdeveloped countries increase their economic 
activity, an inevitable result is greater employment, and con- 
sequently, greater consumer demand. The consumption of 
cotton textiles will surely be increased through economic 
development. 

Fourthly, the United States Government has discussed and 
will continue to discuss on the international level the cotton 
surplus problem faced by the United States. In this regard 
we are fortunate in having in existence an intergovernmental 
organization devoted exclusively to cotton. I am referring 
to the International Cotton Advisory Committee whose 32 
member governments discuss candidly their mutual problems 
arising out of the production, trade, and consumption of 
cotton. The International Cotton Advisory Committee will 
hold its 14th annual meeting in Paris next month. That shouid 
provide an excellent forum for the United States to describe 
its problems in cotton, to learn of others’ problems in cotton, 
and to bring about better international understanding. The 
State Department would welcome having a representative of 
the American cotton producers as a member of the U. S. 
delegation to this meeting. 
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Lastly, we should actively continue to implement Public 
Law 480. Much valuable experience has been gained by the 
government thus far on this program. This experience should 
do much to make future operations under Public Law 480 
go smoother and faster. 

I hope that what I have said here today has given you a 
clearer understanding of the role of the Department of State 
in the formulation of foreign economic policy and of the 
relationship of that policy to the overall national security 
interests of the United States. We in the Department have a 
responsibility with respect to the protection of those security 
interests. We try to fulfill our responsibility by weighing 
carefully all of the elements in a problem, including the 
impact of a proposed policy on our relations with friendly 
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foreign governments. No matter what we do we cannot help 
but affect, in some way, the international economy. It is 
important to all Americans to affect it in the direction of 
strengthening the alliance of the free world. 

As President Eisenhower said on April 25 in New York: 
“We have an unmatched production system. But even our 
economy will not thrive if confined to our own land. So to 
sustain our own prosperity and economic growth we must 
strengthen the economic bonds between us and others of the 
free world. Thus we confront the Communists with a vast 
and voluntary partnership of vigorous, expanding national 
economies whose aggregate power and productivity, always 
increasing, can never be successfully challenged by the Com- 
munist world.” 
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disease. Their names are etched on_ time-discolored 
tombstones, and are unforgettably engraved on the hearts 
of all posterity. The battles they fought made history, yet to 
many of them the glory of the victory was theirs on history’s 
pages only, for we have not stamped out the disease. In spite 
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of the achievements of science, in spite of the development 
of the wonder drugs of our time, in spite of the discoveries 
that have rid mankind of deathly plagues, America is still 
infected with a disease that has claimed uncounted thousands. 
It is America’s perpetual disease. The tragic results of that 
disease are visible in every cemetery where lie the remains of 
our soldier dead; in every hospital where the maimed and the 
sick are suffering from battle-caused inflictions; and even on 
our streets where the crippled and handicapped depict the 
casualties of war. 

“America’s perpetual disease” is the result of the failure of 
the supreme legislative bodies of our country to fulfill their 
obligation laid down in the Constitution. In the preamble of 
that cherished document we read: “We the people of the 
United States, in order * * * to provide for the common 
defense * * * do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” To provide for this common 
defense Congress is given power “to raise and support armies” 
and “to provide and maintain a Navy.” Except in time of 
extreme emergencies Congress has not made provision for the 
protection of the Nation. Therein lies “America’s perpetual 
disease”—failure to provide for the “common defense.” 

“America’s perpetual disease” began in the time of George 
Washington when we fought the Revolutionary War without 
trained men. We did that after 10 years of warning that 
such a conflict was bound to come. Oh, we gained our inde- 
pendence, but the tragedies of our loss are buried up and down 
the countryside in marked and unmarked graves. 

After the “shot heard around the world”—after Lexington 
and Concord—English General Howe shoved the colonists 
before him with the ease of a vessel ploughing the lanes of 
the sea. The untrained, undisciplined, poorly equipped Colon- 
ials ran pell-mell at the sight of the British Red Coats. In 
saying that, I am not trying to detract from the heroism of the 
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soldiers of the Revolution. But it wasn’t an army that George 
Washington had. It was a collection of fellows who hadn't 
been taught the first principles of armed conflict, did not 
understand discipline, who had a few togs, were poorly con- 
ditioned and scarcely knew how to line up. Nothing, you see, 
had been done in preparation. It was the first on-set of 
“America’s perpetual disease.” We can’t blame them for 
running. We can’t blame them for deserting by the thousands. 
They just didn’t have a chance against well-drilled and well- 
trained opponents. George Washington's fighting for the 
whole war might be likened to a football coach who is given 
a new squad of men every Monday morning and is expected 
to win all the games on Saturday against well-coached teams. 

We actually never won the Revolution by either our power 
or our skill. Because of our failure to make preparation, we 
dragged through eight years of death by exposure, disease, 
and the bullet. And yet we had material available in the col- 
onies as fine in ruggedness, character, and marksmanship as 
anywhere in the world. Of course the men became discouraged 
by the wholesale when they realized that they had little 
chance against the well-trained British and when they saw 
themselves officered by persons as unskilled and unlettered as 
themselves. 

But more surprising is what was done after the war. Here 
is the first evidence that America had become completely 
infected with the disease of unpreparedness. After the war we 
dismissed our entire staff of leaders and all the soldiers— 
except 80. These 80 simply worked around the quarters and 
received no practice or instruction. We had the idea that 
there would never be another war. Any attempt to set up an 
army was met by charges of professionalism—despotism and 
tyranny. Armies had been the plaything of kings and the 
people would have nothing that even suggested the tyrannical 
and despotic ways of royalty. George Washington did his 
dead-level best to show them how false was such a view. He 
begged and pleaded and advised, but to no avail. He wrote 
of the Revolution: “Had we formed a permanent army in 
the beginning, we should not have been the greatest part of 
the war inferior to the enemy.” He also wrote: “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
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peace.” Governor Harry Lee, of Virginia, about the same time, 
went even further and said, “Convinced as I am that a govern- 
ment is the murderer of its citizens which sends them to the 
field uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men 
of the same age and strength, mechanized by education and 
discipline for battle I cannot withhold my denunciation of its 
wickedness and folly.” 

Yes, we were warned against the tragic disease with which 
we had become infected—but we paid no heed. The people 
refused to look at the picture. They refused to take out pre- 
ventatives or insurance against the disease. Even when the 
United States became a Nation and our Constitution was 
adopted, we had an army of the magnificent size of 595 men. 

The Indian raids began to take their toll. We had no army 
to fight them. A thousand perished by tomahawk and arrow 
in Kentucky alone, with no army to protect them. A hastily 
recruited force of men was ambushed and annihilated in Ohio. 
And so goes the record of history with the Indians. Our 
weakness furnished the savage with new courage, and we 
cannot even estimate the thousands who died. 

There was only one bright spot in this decade of terror. 
Washington had selected Anthony Wayne to lead troops 
against the Indians. Wayne trained his men for over a year 
before he took them into action. At the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
ber, 11 years after the Revolution, he completely spanked the 
Indians, and they let the settlers rest in peace for a long time. 
Trained troops would have spared the lives of many, but we 
were infected with a disease. 

War scares came one upon another. One with France 15 
years after the Revolution. One with Spain 20 years after the 
Revolution. One with Great Britain 25 years after the Revolu- 
tion. The only thing we did about any of them was to vote 
huge sums of money and call out thousands of men on paper. 
At no time did our Armed Forces, even poorly trained, number 
4,000 men. The Army never rose in time, and it never stayed 
long enough afterward to have any effect. So we arrived at our 
second war with Great Britain, 29 years after the Revolution, 
weaker proportionately than when we faced that conflict. 

The War of 1812 would be funny were it not so tragic. Our 
history books, in order to make us the perfect people of the 
world, omit much of it. Here again we find thousands of un- 
trained men fleeing from the fields of combat, fleeing because 
they were unprepared to meet a well-trained enemy. We had 
no management or leadership and the fine manhood of our 
country, for want of previous training, was held up to ridicule, 
suffering, casualties, and disgrace. We called out over a half- 
million men and could not drive a maximum of 16,000 British 
soldiers from our shores. We spent nearly $200 million, not 
counting pensions, when a small percentage of that would 
have maintained an army of trained soldiers that could have 
met the situation. We sacrificed 6,000 lives in camp and on 
the battlefield, when it should not have been much more than 
100. We should thank God for Napoleon and European weari- 
ness, which called off the British. 

After this narrow escape of 1812, we did not do as we had 
done after the Revolution. We didn’t do away with our pre- 
ventative medicine. No, sir, we kept our Army in training— 
for three whole months. Then we reduced it to 10,000 men 
on paper. Five years later, in the face of protests by such men 
as John C. Calhoun, we cut it to 6,000 men. Then came the 
Seminoles, Creeks, Black Hawks, and others with their gentle 
art of taking scalps. Again we had no army to fight them. 
What army we had was scattered up and down the country in 
lonely forts. Oh, Congress got afraid once and hastily voted 
for our Army to be raised back to 10,000. But they could not 
be trained in time and the slaughter went on, General after 
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general on the frontier, seeing the uselessness of his struggles, 
asked to be relieved of his command. One hundred and seven- 
teen of our best officers, in one year, resigned from the Army 
rather than to be a party to America’s perpetual disease. 

By 1842 the Army was reduced to 8,613 men. A Congress- 
man on the floor of the House stated that year: “We have no 
prospects of war. We have more reason to suppose that the 
world will grow wiser and that the humane and oft-repeated 
wish of the wise and good, that the sword and bayonet may 
be converted into scythe and ploughshare, will be realized.” 
No prospects for war—but four years after that statement 
came the war with Mexico. It came like a bolt out of the 
sky. War has a way of sneaking upon us like a thug in the 
night. 

The war with Mexico found our 17 million people with 
an army of 5,300 men all told. Think of that. General Taylor 
had to fight with less than that. He had just 3,000 troops 
against a possible 50,000 Mexicans. And his command was 
the largest regular force we had assembled since the Revolu- 
tion. His position was perilous as he went forth with his 
little band of trained soldiers. He won over superior numbers 
but it was a hard struggle and it cost dearly in lives. In the 
years just before this war, Congress twice tried to abolish West 
Point and once made no appropriation for it. The superintend- 
ent borrowed at his own risk $60,000 from a private individual 
to keep it going. That is a symptom of our perpetual disease. 

But we didn’t learn after three wars. After the Mexican 
conflict, we reduced our Army to 7,000 men. That is the same 
size it was after the War of 1812, 36 years before. We reduced 
it in spite of the fact that we had a population of 17 million 
and a territory of nearly a million square miles. In this vast 
territory our paltry 7,000 struggled against hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians. By 1861, the entire Army numbered a little 
over 15,000 men. 

Then came the Civil War. For 30 years the North had 
been trying to black the South’s industrial eye, and the South 
had vigorous!y defied the threats. Oh, there were speeches— 
speeches that there would be no war; that brother would not 
fight against brother. Even when South Carolina seceded four 
months before the conflict, and six other States followed, we 
did nothing about it. Even when we saw the South call up 
100,000 men for a year’s service, we sat like spectators on 
the bleachers. We continued the practice of not being ready. 
In 1860 we even passed a bill to abolish the Navy. The North 
threw away 365,000 lives, not counting the thousands who 
died in the Southern forces. Here was the bloodiest conflict 
we ever fought and it could have been prevented by wisdom 
and foresight. “America’s perpetual disease” took its toll. We 
fed our manhood like babies into the burning cauldron of 
Moloch, all because we were infected with the disease of un- 
preparedness. 

After the Civil War—what happened? First, we trimmed 
the Army down to 38,000. The day before General Grant 
took office as President, we reduced it, against his urgent 
recommendations, by 28 regiments. By 1876 we had a scant 
25,000 soldiers. And there it remained, for almost a quarter 
of a century, until the Spanish-American War. There it re- 
mained in spite of increased population and increased terri- 
tory. There was a war party who wanted to keep peace and a 
peace party who wanted us to fall into war. A paltry 17,000 
soldiers were scattered up and down the country in little groups 
to protect the advancing settlers against hundreds of thousands 
of Indians. 

The American people, after 25 years of sleep, awoke one 
morning to find the battleship Maine at the bottom of Habana 
Harbor. And we were in war again. Amazed and confused we 
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rushed this way and that. And yet, we knew it was coming. 
Just two years before the Maine a Congressman rose and said, 
“I do not take much stock in an early war with Spain or 
England.” That same day Joe Cannon said, “I want to say 
that I do not believe we will have a war the coming year, nor 
the year after. I doubt if there will be any during this century 
or perhaps the early years of the next century.” 

When the Spanish-American War blew up in our face the 
Army was the same size it had been 22 years before. It was 
scattered in little groups all over the West and on the borders. 
The War Department was clogged with 30 years of cobwebs. 
We had not learned a single lesson from a hundred years of 
tragic disasters of our own making. Here was unpreparedness 
at its worst. Oh, we called up our volunteers but they did not 
have time to train. “On to Havana,” the people cried. What 
matter to them the extravagance of human life. Congressmen 
who had taken delight in blocking legislation for prepared- 
ness were the loudest in crying for guns and vessels to protect 
their districts. But we lost 7,000 lives in two years. 

After the Spanish-American War for the first time in history 
we strengthened the Army. We raised our Army to 100,000 
for 75 million people. We set up other service schools and 
made it possible for our officers to have a good military educa- 
tion. We formed a general staff. For several years it looked 
as if our Army would be a going concern. Then we lagged. 
Then came the old wolf in sheep’s clothing. Congressman 
Dies in the House of Representatives, stated in 1913: “God 
has placed us on this great, rich continent, separate and secure 
from the broils of Europe.” Others propounded their propa- 
ganda of no more war. The people ate it up. They always have. 
It is something we like to hear. All Europe was arming but 
not us. By now our trained mobile force was smaller than our 
trained force before the Spanish-American War. 

We were magnificently unready when we jumped into war 
on April 6, 1917. Someone had fired another “shot heard 
around the world” at Sarajevo. Europe was on fire and we 
had done nothing to prevent the flames from reaching us. 
We needed 200,000 officers, but did not have 10,000 trained 
to instruct them and at the same time to lead our forces. We 
had a few out-of-date airplanes, only enough artillery ammuni- 
tion for a 2-day battle, no automatic rifles, and comparatively 
few machine guns and ordinary rifles. What equipment we had 
was out of date. We did not have time to adequately train 
the men called up in the draft. We sent men into battle who 
couldn’t even load a gun. The people were excited. Flags waved 
and bands played. But that did not save a single life of a 
soldier sent into battle untrained and poorly equipped. Out 
of two million sent to Europe, 50,000 were killed and 65,000 
more died. And I am sure many thousands of these because 
they were untrained for battle. 

Well, after World War I we raised our Army to 280,000. 
Finally we were going to do something about this business 
of preparedness—we were going to provide for the common 
defense. We were at last going to obey the Constitution. But 
the efforts were short-lived. Congress reduced the Army to 
175,000 for 120 million people. We began to destroy our 
equipment. What we kept went from bad to worse with little 
effort on improvement. Until World War II the Army was 
never more than 119,000. 

You know about World War II. It is the same old story 
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over again. We had not yet learned our lesson. The same old 
disease had us down again. The only bright spot was Roose- 
velt’s National Defense Act, but that was too little, too late. 
Again thousands died because of insufficient training. Again 
men were sent into battle who couldn't even hold a gun. I was 
at the port of embarkation when replacements were sent in 
for my anti-aircraft regiment, replacements who had never 
seen an anti-aircraft gun and who had not fired the rifle. 

fter World War II it is the same old story. We reduced 
our Army. We destroyed our equipment. The boys just had 
to get back home. But then came Korea and it is just about 
the same thing over again. In spite of our warning we didn’t 
even have a good map of Korea when the fighting started 

Call me a militarist, if you will, but I believe that economy 
which cripples our national defense is nothing short of extrava- 
gance. I believe with Benjamin Franklin that “the expenses 
required to prevent a war are much lighter than those that 
will, if not prevented, be absolutely necessary to maintain it.” 

Did you ever stop and ask how many wars we have had? 
“Oh, about 10,” you say. That is indicative of our knowledge. 
Well, we have just finished fighting our 112th war. One hun- 
dred and twelve wars—great and small—an average of about 
one war every year and a half since we have been a nation. 
We have fought all told more than 900 battles. The truth is— 
through the years we have had no military and no peace. 

Once more we are coming up with a plan to provide for 
the common defense. Once more we are going to attempt to 
cure America of its perpetual disease. The national security 
training program must come to pass. Our Nation's ability to 
protect itself is our best insurance. With George Washington 
we say, “If we desire to avoid insult we must be ready to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most power- 
ful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.” 

As members of the American Legion we are interested in 
curing America of its perpetual disease. The American Legion 
from its birth has been the foremost champion of national 
security. Being veterans with battlefield experience we are 
conscious of America’s need for a strong defense. Adequate 
training and adequate equipment have grim meanings for the 
men who have borne arms in the Nation's defense. They know 
from experience how important it is to go into combat with 
good and sufficient equipment and to know how to use modern 
arms and how to defend against them. 

Since World War I the American Legion has kept the torch 
burning for peace through strength. It has been called mili- 
taristic by the pacifists and subversive elements of our country, 
but it has not faltered in its effort to provide for the common 
defense. We are proud that in all of our 36 years of champion- 
ing an adequate protection for our country we have never 
been wrong in any of our major recommendations. The march 
of events has always justified the rightness of our course. We 
have worked; we have pleaded; we have demanded that the 
common defense be provided for. We are now waiting for 
the Nation and for Congress to catch up with the American 
Legion’s policy on national security. We are out in front and 
mean to stay there. We mean to cure America—to rid America 
of its perpetual disease. We mean to fight until Congress 
fulfills its constitutional obligation to provide for the common 
defense. 
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APPROACH our subject: “Dollars and Distress—Family 
Income Problems In a Community at the Crossroads” 
with some fear and trembling. 

My fear is, perhaps, culturally conditioned. Generations of 
Americans have been taught to approach intersections with 
caution. The sharp warning: “Stop, Look and Listen,” is 
sound advice for the out-of-town speaker as well as for the 
motorist and the pedestrian. 

In 1946 when I worked for the Mayor's Interracial Com- 
mittee in Detroit we had frequent visits from journalists, free- 
lance writers, and feature editors of various publications. These 
visitors would spent about twenty-four hours in Detroit, 
poking here and there, holding interviews on the run, and 
arranging for several dramatic and usually shocking pictures. 
Their departure was as sudden and usually as unannounced as 
their arrival. 

But that wasn’t the last we heard from them; about a week 
or two after their whirlwind visit a lengthy and so-called 
definitive article would appear in some metropolitan news- 
paper or nationally circulated magazine telling the whole 
world about the state of intergroup relations in Detroit. 

One of our staff members named such writers—literary 
paratroopers. 

I don't want to be a literary paratrooper. I am not an expert 
in public assistance; certainly I know little of the history, 
development or current operation of the Missouri welfare 
law and administration. Any number of distinguished persons 
in this room are more competent than I to discuss certain 
aspects of our subject. 

At this point you are probably wondering why Mrs. Goodall 
invited me! To be honest that was my reaction, too. In voicing 
this reaction to a colleague of mine in New York he told 
me not to worry. He said the whole subject could be sum- 
marized in one brief sentence: “Too much distress; not enough 
dollars.” 

I would be of little value te you, if my function this after- 
noon was simply that of an information-giver. In a very real 
sense there’s not much hair-splitting to be done about our 
subject. The need is not so much for additional knowledge, 
but the need for more specific action. 

In a discussion of programs to relieve economic dependency 
and alleviate human distress, the problem is not one of re- 
search. We are not dealing with uncertainties and X-factors. 
Nor are we confronted with the unknown, as much as we are 
with the well-known, well-established and deeply entrenched 
traditions, social attitudes, and government practices. The 
problem is not one of insufficient knowledge or know-how, 
but of public and private indifference and apathy. 

A great deal is known about human distress; about the 
categories and the causes of need. It does not take an “IBM 
Think Machine” to compute a budget that would permit a 
family to enjoy a decent level of living. The social work 
profession can say, with all modesty, that it possesses both a 
body of knowledge and skill to organize sound and humane 
programs of social service. Finally, so much has been said 
about “big government” that it is safe to assume that organ- 


ized channels to administer public welfare programs do exist. 

Let me try to highlight this paradox, this discrepancy be- 
tween the possible and the actual in more vivid terms. 

On April 12 this war-weary world got some good news. 
From Ann Arbor, Michigan, word was flashed that a safe, effec- 
tive and potent vaccine had been discovered for polio. We 
are grateful to Dr. Salk and his colleagues, both past and 
present, for this discovery. 

We now have a highly effective vaccine; we know how to 
produce it; the cost of processing it can be determined, and 
finally we have the channels, both voluntary and public, to 
make it available. 

In the face of this recent development it would be rather 
ridiculous for the American people to reject this new health 
measure, maintaining that we try to get along by draining the 
swamps, closing down swimming pools, and doubling our 
capacity to build iron lungs. 

And while I may over-state the comparison, there is a sober- 
ing and frustrating element of truth in it. 

Most modern social problems have deep roots in the past. 
This is especially true of poverty and man’s efforts to alleviate 
economic dependency. 

In fact it is impossible to understand the contemporary 
approach to public assistance without a careful examination 
of the first poor law in England. 

The so-called “Elizabethan poor law” was enacted in the 
year 1601. The provisions of the “Elizabethan poor law” have 
influenced the administration of assistance to the needy ever 
since. One finds it difficult to imagine a polio vaccine coming 
out of laboratory and research methods comparable to those 
which existed in 1601. 

The basic principles set forth by the English poor law in- 
cluded: to keep government help at a minimum; the use of 
the workhouse, local autonomy, strict enforcement of the 
settlement laws, the liability of relatives, and the principle of 
less eligibility. 

Unfortunately not only did the American colonists trans- 
plant the provisions of the 1601 Act—in some cases copying 
it word-for-word—but underlying philosophy of the law and 
its attitude toward the needy became a part of our social 
fabric. 

The prevailing opinion held that poverty was usually the 
result of one’s personal shortcomings. As one writer points 
out “there was little effort to understand its causes, and the 
need for variation in treatment.” 

Needless to say in most cases the law was administered by 
officials who had neither the interest, aptitude nor authority 
to provide care.. And one student points out that a more 
fundamental cause of the inadequacy of public provisions for 
the poor “lay in the indifference of the public to the plight 
of those who were economically dependent.” 

The hand of history rests heavily on Missouri; perhaps the 
Queen Elizabeth of 1601 has, in an earthly sense, greater 
influence in your community than King Louis of 1207, your 
patron saint. 

The great watershed period, that point which was at least 
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to stimulate new thinking and a somewhat new approach was 
the impact of the Industrial Revolution, the rise of an indus- 
trial and urban society. 

In our country the significant dates begin to mount in the 
late eighteen hundreds and the early part of this century. 

The settlement house movement with its noble souls, the 
crusading journalist, socially-conscious public officials chal- 
lenged prevailing attitudes and relief practices. One writer 
calls the period 1900 to World War I the “most important 
transitional period in social work history.” From the stand- 
point of organized labor it is an important period for in 1908 
the first Workmen’s Compensation act was passed, and by 
1917 a majority of states had enacted such a law. Workmen's 
Compensation is the earliest form of social insurance. 

While there were significant changes during the nineteen 
twenties, largely in terms of professionalization of the social 
work field, the great changes grew out of the depression of 
the nineteen thirties. Here, to borrow a phrase, there was an 
“agonizing re-appraisal.” And perhaps for the first time 
because of a certain boldness, brought on by necessity and 
pressing demands, the nineteen-thirties began to challenge the 
sixteen-hundreds. But it was only a beginning. 

If you are on Central Daylight Saving Time it is approxi- 
mately ———; if you are on Atomic Time, according to Elmer 
Davis, it is two minutes to midnight; and if you are setting 
your watch by some of Missouri’s welfare legislation and 
practices it is still just about the year 1601. 

During the nineteen-thirties organized labor experienced 
new and unprecedented growth. It is not by accident that a 
striking parallel exists between many changes in our social 
legislation and the emergence of the labor movement. 

Let me hurriedly outline some of CIO's basic convictions 
regarding our subject. I might add that these aims represent 
the general thinking of most, if not the entire, labor move- 
ment in this country. 

First, labor wants gainful and full-employment. There is no 
substitute for steady work at a living-saving wage, under safe 
and humane working conditions. 

In a vocational or occupational culture such as ours, full- 
employment is not only the basis for what Jane Addams called 
the “general goodness of life,” but becomes a basic ingredient 
of good mental health and emotional stability. Likewise, it is 
one of the basic ingredients of our freedom. As Wendell 
Willkie said: “Only the strong can be free, and only the pro- 
ductive can be strong.” 

This must be the goal, the over-reaching objective. In our 
national pursuit of it we must lead from strength rather than 
weakness. We must not be frightened by a “fear of abund- 
ance.” 

Stating this, however, we must also be realistic in our 
planning for those who may, even in the midst of full em- 
ployment, find themselves temporarily or permanently out 
of work. In our complicated industrial system a person's in- 
come does not rest entirely upon his individual ability, initia- 
tive, or effort. 

A study of welfare recipients reveals four groups of people 
who may require help. They include: the aged, dependent 
children, the sick and disabled, and the unemployed. 

What can we do, what must we do for these people? 

Organized labor believes that undergirding our efforts for 
full employment must be a broad social insurance system 
which will offer protection, especially to citizens within these 
four categories. To say it another way, we believe government 
has the basic responsibility to meet the health and welfare 
needs of those unable to provide a decent standard of living. 

I might add here a word about the present efforts of the 
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United Automobile Workers of America, CIO, to arrive, 
through negotiation, at a guaranteed employment plan, or, as 
it is called, the guaranteed annual wage. 

To borrow from the rich literature of the automobile adver- 
tisers the UAW’s objective is for “the young at heart;” it is 
the “bold new look.” 

Basically the guaranteed annual employment aims at steady 
full-time employment, week by week, the year around. 

A guarantee of employment is not essentially different from 
other types of guarantees. Present plans call for it to be geared 
into the unemployment compensation system. 

Once gained, as surely it will be, the biggest supporters for 
increased unemployment compensation payments will be in- 
dustrial and commercial interests. 

This same pattern was evident after both the Steelworkers 
and the Automobile Workers won pension plans in 1949 that 
were geared into the old age and survivor's insurance. You will 
recall that shortly thereafter the coverage and benefits of Social 
Security were increased. 

This form of social action may be called a negative leverage. 
It is one of the greatest forces we have for social change. It 
is one of Labor’s unique contributions to a better society. 

Organized labor through both its community services pro- 
grams and political action efforts seeks to increase present 
social insurance programs and to add new programs designed 
to meet unmet needs. 

In very simple terms, social insurance programs or so-called 
“built-in economic stabilizers,” provide under “certain specified 
conditions, and as a result of various contingencies of life, a 
minimum income when earning power is curtailed or lost.” 

The major existing forms of social insurance include: 

First, unemployment compensation for loss of income due 
to lack of work. Present payments in the face of recent rising 
costs are not realistic or adequate. 

Second, workmen's compensation for loss of income due to 
work-incurred disease or injury. 

Third, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for loss of income 
due to retirement or for the death of a wage earner. 

Fourth, four states at the present time have what is. called 
“cash sickness.” Such plans protect a worker from loss of 
income resulting from illness and off-the-job accidents. In ‘ 
most cases the disabled or ill worker is entitled to receive 
one half of his weekly wages based upon his average earnings 
during the eight weeks immediately preceding the illness or 
disability. The maximum payment is thirty dollars a week. 

Fifth, we have the categorical programs of Aid to the Aged, 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to Dependent Children. 

Needless to say, there is strong feeling among the ranks 
of organized labor, and this feeling is constantly expressed 
in convention action of local, state, and national labor groups, 
to see both the benefits and the coverage of these programs in- 
creased. 

CIO has also taken a strong stand on the need for a pre-paid 
insurance for medical and hospital care. 

In 1953 illness cost this nation ten and one-half billion 
dollars. Of this amount about twenty percent was covered by 
some form of insurance. The problem of illness, medical and 
hospital care is growing with greater intensity. It is highly 
questionable whether private insurance carriers can protect 
the majority of people against the unpredictable costs of 
illness. 

This brings me to my last point. It is in question form: 
What can we do, what must we do, as individuals, as lay 
volunteers or professional social workers, as citizens of our 
community to hasten needed changes in our welfare laws, a 
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more efficient processing of cases, more adequate allotments, 
and more positive public attitudes? 

Our subject indicates that St. Louis is at the crossroads. It 
has been suggested that your community stands at the cross- 
roads geographically, economically, and racially. 

And yet, let it be said, at least in my humble opinion, that 
im many areas you have made basic and wise decisions, set- 
ting what might be called national standards. 

Last week I read of the start of a project to clear out this 
city’s number one eyesore and rebuild it with a parkway and 
twenty million dollar private housing development. Although 
much remains to be done you have made strides in your inter- 
group relations. Your universities are geared into the fabric 
of community life. Your summer opera, symphony orchestra, 
art musium, and zoo are nationally famous. 

Unfortunately, no one can sing your praises in terms of 
Missouri's public assistance program. You are not in the top 
ten in terms of benefits and coverages, nor in the bottom ten. 
Mediocrity marks you. 

In terms of our subject, the crossroads St. Louis faces is one 
of a value-judgment; of assigning not only priority but heart 
and compassion to a neglected and basic need. 

The basic objective of assistance programs, whether public 
or private, must be in the last analysis, to free the family for 
its primary purpose which is the formation of free and morally 
responsible individuals. 

How well can this be done in a state where grants are not 
provided for the able-bodied unemployed; men and women 
whose need is socially caused rather than the result of personal 
action. Or where grants for unemployables are figured at 
fifty-five percent of minimum need. Or in a state where, in 
December of 1954, the average grant for general assistance 
was thirty-nine dollars and forty-seven cents per month; and 
for Aid to Dependent Children, sixty-seven dollars and twenty- 
one cents per family per month. 

What can we do, what must we do? 

One of the major tasks facing us is to give greater visibility 
to the problem. This is basically a problem of communication, 
and of education, of making people aware of the facts, of 
sensitizing them to the present condition. 

A recent study in Berkeley, California, revealed that in a 
random sampling of residents, forty percent interviewed had 
little or no knowledge of welfare services. It indicated that 
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many of those questioned felt the use of welfare services to 
be socially unacceptable, degrading and humiliating. 

We must renew our efforts to bring not only pressure on 
public officials, but to protect the budgets of those private 
agencies that provide supplemental, short-term and emergency 
assistance. 

Personally, I feel that the function of providing material 
assistance is as necessary to certain types of voluntary agencies 
as field work is to the well-rounded education of social work 
students. 

Can we arouse a community, a state? Is it possible to really 
change prevailing attitudes and the existing way of doing 
things? 

Several weeks ago I read a report on how St. Louis mobilized 
to obtain educational television. 

I read how the St. Louis Education TV Commission worked 
to gain widespread community support for the project. 

Here is a list of publicity devices used to prepare the public 
for the house-to-house canvass the night of September 24, 
1953. 

Advertisements in metropolitan dailes and weeklies in the 
7,000 square mile area of the signal range. 

Eighteen separate news releases. 

Fifteen spot announcements. 

Eight special radio programs the last four days before 
September 24. 

A series of film trailers distributed to more than 90 theaters 
and to local TV stations. 

More than 140 speeches to organizations through the speak- 
er’s bureau. 

Skywriting over the city, county and nearby Illinois com- 
munities for two hours just prior to the house-to-house canvass. 

430 placards on buses and streetcars during the two weeks 
before the campaign. 

Over 100,000 questions-and-answer pamphlets, distributed 
to all students in St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

And then, on September 24, an estimated army of 7,000 
volunteer workers called on 125,000 of their neighbors. More 
than ninety percent of those called upon contributed a total 
of $100,000. 

Can this same type of enthusiasm and civic pride be gen- 
erated and put to work in what I do not hesitate to call a 
much higher cause, a nobler work? 

“Constantly there is the effort of the deeper realities to 
place themselves into our consciousness. But as one of your 
native poets* says too well: ‘Morning comes to consciousness 
with a thousand masquerades that time resumes’.” 

One must hope, for our own salvation and that of our 
communities, that these deeper realities—one of which is to 
care and care adequately for those who cannot care for them- 
selves—will haunt us until we respond to them. 

What is needed is wider community discussion and delibera- 
tion, but also the courage to move from planning to action. 
It is high time that we gathered the energy to try and demolish 
old concepts and social forms. It is a time for decision based 
on the facts and the needs. There is a call for dedication and 
devotion to serve those who need us so much. 

Mr. Chairman, only a fool would believe that all of this 
can be accomplished within the next twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Chairman, he would be a greater fool, however, who 
believed that it could not be changed at all. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, he would be the greatest of fools who 
believed that the problems of his community did not affect 
him, and did not require his efforts and his active participa- 
tion. 

*T. S. Eliot. 





